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: Blake Principal Girls’ Department Public School | teacher. It includes just the points that you would put into such a book and 
; “ ’ ai . . | omits just what you would omit. 
i No. 6, New York City, and Miss Georgia Alex- SIZE. — It is not too big. Most text-books on Civics are too big for the 
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ander, Supervising P1 incipal, Indianapolis, Ind. limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and by unusual simplicity and 
2 : aaa : clearness of statement. Many teachers who have not introduced this im ypor- 
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° @ . 2 by the use of this text-book. 
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YOU GANT PLAY TRUANT FROM THE SCHOOL 
OF EXPERIENCE 


A. member of the Isthmian Canal Commission has estimated that 
the population of the United States, in 27 years, will be one hundred 
and fifty millions; in 47 years, two hundred and fifty millions. 

Upon the educational profession is thrown the great responsibility 
of instructing and guiding this enormous population in the right way. 

Begin your part of the work at once by seeing that allthe children 
in your schools are supplied with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


A package containing samples of the pencils generally used in 
school work will be sent to any teacher who mentions this publica- 
tion and encloses 16 cents in stamps. 
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ing of elementary mathematics. They preserve the 
best of the old-time books with their topical method 
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material that is thoroughly modern in arrangement 


and in treatment. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

“Elementary science” (physics) has been introduced 
recentiy intu the elementary schools of the city of New 
York in the seventh and eighth years. The aim of the 
course is to acquaint the pupil with the fundamental 
laws and principles of the science by the experimental 
method: and to train him into habits of careful doing, 
close observation, accurate thinking, and correct expr:s- 
£10n, 

The pupil is required to do much experiment'ng him- 
self under the teacher's guidance and direction, to keep 
an accurate record of his work, and to construct (in the 
workshop) such apparatus as he can be reasonably ex- 
pected to make. 

Many discouraging conditions were met with in the 
introduction of this course in science. The schools had 
no equipment whatever for the work, the furniture was 
not adapted to an experimental course, no apparatus 
was availatle, the classes were too large for laboratory 
work, and the majority of teachers were unprepared to 
teach an experimental course in science. There was also 
a somewhat strenuous opposition from those good but 
misguided people who denounce all subjects not com- 
prised in the three R’s as “fads and frills,” 

These unfavorable conditions have been overcome, one 
aiter another, during the past two:vears. A “science 
room” is now provided for in the plans of all new 
school buildings, and a number of old buildings ccntain 
classrocms remodeled into laboratories. A large 
amount of apparatus is now on the “supply list,’ so that 
schools may be properly equipped. The introduction of 
the “departmental system” of teaching in the last two 
school years has made it possible to assign the best 
qualified teacher in each schcol to teach the subject, be- 
sides conducing to economy of equipment and a unifica- 
tion of the whole course. It is possible, also, under this 
system to divide classes into small sections for individ- 


ual laboratory work. Lastly, opposition to “fads and 
frills’ has practically ceased. 

The course in science has been worked out in pubic 
schoo! 3838, the Bronx, N. Y., along three lines—ex- 
perimental demonstration by the teacher; laboratory 
work by the pupils; and class recitations or “quizzes.” 
The method consists in a careful co-ordination of these 
three phases, together with correlations with the other 
subjects of the grade, and constant references to the 
every-day experiences of the pupil. Excursions to neigh- 
boring manufacturing plants, power houses, etc., are 
made from time to time. By these means an intense in- 
terest is aroused in the pupils, and the “scientific” habit 
of mind developed, 

Ilugo Newman, New York City, N. E. A. 
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CLOSED GENTIANS. 
IN MEMORY OF GUSTAVUS F. GUILD. 


They symbolize a heav’nly mystery! 

Thus musing in a field of deepest blue, 

The meaning of the flower came full to view— 
The gentians closed—to fairest promise true. 


They symbolize a heav’nly mystery! 

Some secrets bravely kept are heav’n’s alone— 
Close-sealed they wait—their charm is all their own; 
Contented wait! The meanings deep atone, 


Thus am I minded by. the flower he loved 

Of one who lived and died with courage true, 
A soul reserved, with counsel for the few,— 
Whose baffied will revealed new power to do. 


Fulfilment waits; God’s glories are reserved! 
The life that bravely strives—that life is best; 
To keep the faith is all! Forever blest, 

The heay’nly blooming far exceeds the rest. 


Clara Bancroft Beatley. 
Craftsmere, August 23, 1905. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

PrincipaL W. J. Rockwoop, Everett, Mass.: 
Every conscientious, successful teacher doubly 
earns her meagre salary, and is entitled to the 
greatest consideration and respect. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER Bactey, Professer Montana 
Normal School: It is not so much the capacity 


for education as the necessity of education that 
. differentiates man from the lower animals. 





SUPERINTENDENT C, F. BoypDEn, Jaunton, Mass.: 
Because a child has a talent for drawing, he should 
not therefore be given an extra amount of arith- 
metic, to equalize things; but rather the minimum 
ot arithmetic permissible and the maximum of 
drawing possible. 


Mitton Lamoreaux (discussing the ‘‘boy 
problem’’): Between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen occurs the crisis of the feelings in a boy’s 
existence. His life shuts up. He loses his old 
frankness and becomes secretive. Happy the father 
or mother or teacher who, when the boy’s life shuts 
up, is shut up inside. 


Huxrirey: That man has a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will and does with ease and 
pleasure the work that it is capable of. Whose in- 
tellect is a clear logic engine, ready to spin the gos- 
samer as well as forge the anchors of the mind. 
One who is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a rigorous will; the 
servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned to 


love beauty, to hate vileness, and to respect others 
as himself. 


ALTRUISM AS A LAW OF EDUCATION. 
(Epigrammatic Extracts.) 
BY ARNOLD J. TOMPKINS, 


Self-realization is by the law of self-sacrifice, by 
the law of self-forgetfulness. 

Altruism is simply the feeling that everything 
and every being is another self. 

Motherhood is the highest personification of 
altruism. There is no sacrifice too great in the 
altruism of motherhood. 

There is no test of love but that of complete 
preference of the other to the self. 

We feel kin where there is a blood tie. 
have kin separation, too. 

There is a spiritual kinship deeper than blood. 

The Old Testament is a book of blood kin and 
blood separation, 

The mission of Christianity is to bring about 
kinship on a basis of spirituality. 

The history of the world is simply a spreading 
of the area of kinship. 

Man has a feeling of kin with the animal creation. 

People used to expose their stock, but are now 
compelled to house them and take care of them. 
Of course, you cannot expose stock in California 
for you cannot expose a human being. I have 
tried it. 

Altruism is not a personal relation. It is a rela- 
tionship with all living things about us—plants as 
well as animals. 

The child talks to its doll or stick of wood just 
as it talks to its playmate—and gets as intelligent 
an answer in one case as in the other. 

The child and the savage and the poet are alike 
in believing in the kinship of everything about 
them. But they are not alone in that. The farmer 
when he runs into a post stops and challenges the 
right of way. When you stub your toe on a stone, 
don’t you say something to that stone? Even the 
minister, putting up a stovepipe, sometimes uses 
adjectives when the pipe don’t fit. Now this would 
all be unphilosophical and unministerial if the spirit 
of kin did not extend to all these things. 

Nothing can live unto itself alone. Even the 
stone puts the whole universe under contribution. 

Competition is controlled by the law of altruism, 
say what we may about it. 

If we had waited for charity organizations to do 
what selfish competition has done in supplying 
magnificent railroad trains, we had waited in vain. 

We do complain of the grasping monopolies and 
trusts but not of free competition. 

There is no case of true altruism but which is at 
the same time true egoism. That explains the great 
benefit we get from the competition of railroads and 
hotels and stores. The merchant thanks you for 
buying a pair of shoes. You should thank him, too, 
for getting the shoes and selling them to you. 

Altruism doesn’t mean that when I get a dollar I 
will give it to my neighbors. If I did my neighbor 
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would have to give his dollar to me and we would 
be shuffling dollars to no purpose. 

We need the best humanity, and the way to help 
in obtaining that is to work out our own life 
destinies in the best possible way. 

Self-love is not a bad thing; it is a good thing. 
Pride is not a bad thing; it is a good thing. 

How to realize a perfect manhood is the only 
problem in the world. 

I can do best, sometimes, in helping 
about perfect manhood by attending to 
my own. 

You never can measure a child’s capabilities by 
measuring its head. 

A knowledge of the child is equivalent to a 
knowledge of what the child is to learn after a 
while. 

The only thing you are here for, the only thing 
you are in the world for is to be more of a self. 

The individual ever longs for but one thing— 
more life. 

Only by coming in resolute and energetic con- 
tact with the world can you tell what your capabili- 
ties are. 

There is only one law of language, and that is 
effectiveness. 

Correctness is not the only thing. Slang may be 
used if there is no other way, though they say that 
there always is another way. 

It is inconvenient when you have to ask the other 
fellow to use profanity for you. 

A preacher may preach sermons that are correct 
in every way, and yet never save a soul. 

A girl once broke her engagement with a young 
man becatise he had misspelled a word. That was 
the best bit of spelling that he ever did in his life. 
But he had a narrow escape. 

It is easy enough to write essays that spell al 
right, but it is difficult to give them life and vigor 
and wing them with meaning. 

I love correctness not less, 
more. 

The Kingdom of Heaven 
spelling book. 

In Chicago, people avoid the sins at which they 
may be caught. Any jury of school boys can con- 
vict you if you spell wrong. 

The thing that won’t stay unsaid is the thing that 
will be said energetically, forcefully, and clearly. 


to bring 
affairs of 


but effectiveness 


is bigger than the 


— sé. bee. 
=_—— = 





PRESIDENT G. StranLtey HALL, Clark Univer- 
sity: Weare mistaken in thinking it a virtue to 
extract the lesson from the pencil’s point. Things 
live when they are told. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. W. Marsn, Fairhaven, 
Mass.: The child of to-day is entitled to the 
aesthetic and cultural values derived from drawing 
and music, and to the eminently practical and vital- 
izing effects of such subjects as sewing, manual 
training, cookery, or school gardening, whereby 
boys and girls discover that they can execute mental 
orders—can do things—generating interest and en- 
thusiasm which, thus aroused, often leaks over into 
the more formal, less attractive work. 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN GERMANY. 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Salaries of teachers in the elementary schools of 
Germany vary with localities as in the United 
States. The minimum salary in a single kingdom 
like Prussia, for example, is $290 a vear in the 
agricultural districts of East Prussia, $300 a year 
in Berlin, and $430 a year in the rich manufactur- 
ing districts of the lower Rhine, for men teachers. 
As most of the teaching in Germany is done by 
men, their salaries will be given when not other- 
wise indicated. 

Since the kingdom of Prussia is three-fourths of 
the German empire, the salaries of Prussian 
teachers may be given as reasonably typical of Ger- 
many. As in France, all teachers are trained in 
the state normal schools, and monetary promotion 
is a ‘matter of efficiency and seniority. The mini- 
mum salarv as fixed by the Prussian bill of 1896 is 
as follows :—- 


First, second, third, and fourth years ............. $180 
Pitth, sixth? and seventh years «....scsccccccveses 225 
Highth, ninth, and tenth years ...............00.. 245 
Eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years .......... 265 
Fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth years ........ 285 
Seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth years .... 305 
Twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second years. 325 
Twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth years 345 
Twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth 
PRBS 5 a ARR aR,» a ED oP Re Oe a ee 365 
Twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first years ... 385 
Thirty-second year and thereafter ................ 405 


These salaries, it should be noted, represent the 
minimum amounts required to be paid by the state; 
they do not include the additions which local com- 
munities may and do vote and they do not include 
the rent (about twenty per cent. of the annual sal- 
ary) to which each teacher is entitled. 

The average salary for the entire term of service 
of German teachers—the minimum salary fixed by 
the state plus the voluntary additions voted by the 
communities--will serve to give the American 
teacher a better notion of the remuneration of his 
German co-laborers. These average salaries do 
not, however, include the indemnity for rent (about 
twenty per cent. of the salary) which is invariably 
paid. The average term of service of German 
teachers, it should be noted, is slightly less than 
thirty years; and the average annual compensation 
(not including rent) of some selected German cities 
is as follows :— 


AV 

Popu- Yearly 

City. lation. Satary. 
EE, ee nT Pere 705,738 $694 
EO Sa ee ee ee ee 499 ,932 639 
COL Cited coo Se ae oe 456,124 701 
RP a hed pS Suk thi bcs onde he che 372,529 582 
EL Ms Sno ch ccc cbg o's male 288,989 744 
EE. Swe Sos ba’ PUats Veeesotune 235,649 515 
RD: Steno. cece bs bees 206,913 591 
EE eT ee 189,483 377 
STUN d's i baie os bod vies eeweve 151,041 537 
PEED 6. cetiadoeRhe disco cic 97,185 621 
Ey Sung chi naw s patienh as 61,504 596 
Rr Ag tg A fl 15,338 470 
Sondershausen ........ccccccccees 7,054 363 


Teachers in Germany, being civil servants, are 
pensioned by the government. This is paid chiefly 
by the state, although the local government some- 
times supplements the fund. A German teacher 
who has taught at least ten years is entitled to one- 
fourth of his salary at the time of his retirement, 
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’ providing he has had to give up teaching on_ac- 
count of physical or mental disability or has reached 
the age of sixty-five years. 

Commencing with one-fourth of the salary after 
ten vears of service, the amount increases by one- 
sixtieth each year until it reaches the maximum (or 
three-fourths of the salary) after forty years of ser- 
vice. A young man ordinarily begins teaching at 
the age oi twenty-one years; he may be pensioned 
with three-fourths of his salary at the age of sixty- 
one, and he must retire at sixty-five. 

At the death of the teacher, his widow receives 
a sum equal to forty per cent. of the pension to 
which her husband would have been entitled at the 
time of his death, although this sum may never be 
less than fifty dollars or more than five hundred 
dollars a year. Each child receives an annual 
allowance equal to one-fifth that of the mother; 
but she forfeits her pension if she re-marries, and 
children cease to drawjpensions at the age of eight- 
een years. ‘~The German pension law is hedged with 
numerous safe-guards. If, for example, a widow is 
fiiteen or more years younger than her husband 
there is a proportionate decrease in the amount she 
receives for each year of juniority. The German 
pension law is productive of two good results: (1) 
It calls and keeps into the work many good men, 
and (2) it gives permanency to the teaching calling. 

10 900-9 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION.—(1.) 


BY HORACE M. KALLEN, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
Can any good come out of Nazareth—or out of 
Harvard? 

In colleges that represent the other extreme in 
method the feeling which underlies such a ques- 
tion, if not expressed exactly as the question ex- 
presses it, manifests itself.nevertheless in the atti- 
tude the teaching body of those colleges assumes, 
in matters of education, toward anything which 
bears the Harvard stamp. Princeton University is 
no exception. Indeed, Princeton has the courage 
of her convictions, and her representatives have not 
failed to score Harvard whenever the opportunity 
offered. 

When the miracle occurred and good finally did 
come from Harvard to Princeton in the shape of 
Professor Barrett Wendell’s impulsive condemna- 
tion of the Harvard system of teaching English 
composition, such members of the Princeton teach- 
ing body who had had objections to this system in 
anv or all of its varied presentations saw in this 
sudden re-enforcement from the enemy’s camp an 
instrument of attack which should inevitably de- 
strov the pernicious method. That it is no such 
thing goes without saying. Not only had Profes- 
sor Wendell, in his address on the matter, assumed 
on the part of his audience a knowledge of. condi- 
tions at Harvard which they did not possess and 
could not have possessed; he based his condemna- 
tion of the Harvard system upon the fact that the 
system had produced no great literary artist—the 
condemnation of a disappointed idealist, evidently. 
Moreover, his attack was directed against the more 
advanced elective courses in composition; of the 
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required course for freshmen he said not a word. 
It is needless to add that his colleagues, so far as is. 
known, do not agree with him at all. 

That because of their lack of information, his: 
audience should misunderstand Professor Wendell 
was inevitable; nor was it unnatural because of 
their general antagonism to things Harvardian that 
they should misinterpret him and warp his mean- 
ings to their own ends. Professor Wendell’s ad- 
dress strengthened the determination of members 
of the Princeton teaching body to change or to. 
abolish the course in rhetoric and English com- 
position open to freshmen, and the only course in. 
the writing of English the college offered. This 
course had been given for some four or five years 
as an alternative to the traditional course in oratory. 
When the present group system was installed the 
course in oratory was abolished and all freshmen 
were required, a la Harvard, to take a course in 
thetoric and English composition modeled prac- 
tically upon a similar required course there given. 
It seemed, for the moment, that Harvard, in this 
One matter, at least, had scored. 

But appearances are proverbially deceitful. The 
course was offered as a makeshift, as a poor substi- 
tute for something poorer still} and was to be in 
operation only until a system radically different and 
more efficient could be presented. And what the 
authorities have under consideration now is the 
development of such a course in English for fresh- 
men. 

The problem before them is a serious one. The 
influence of Harvard on the teaching of English 
and the writing of English in this country has been 
tremendous; it is an influence which has even ex- 
tended across the water, to England, where the 
new movement toward the teaching of English 
composition as composition is said to be growing 
vigorously. Now if there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the Harvard method, if the objec- 
tions offered to it are valid, the sooner the educa- 
tional world is aware of it, the better. The country 
cannot afford to have its youth taught on a “per- 
nicious principle” and by a “vicious” method. The 
objections offered to the Harvard system came from 
men of considerable, experience, high ideals, an 
acute sense of duty, and an eager desire that the 
student shall get the utmost benefit from his co!- 
lege career. They are objections that should be 
carefully weighed; every iota of their validity 
should be determined. 

What, then, are these objections, and how valid 
are they? 

The objectors seem to maintain, on the one 
hand, that the Harvard system is empty; that it 
places too much emphasis upon form and too little 
upon content; that in teaching, the method should 
be reversed and the maximum of emphasis should 
be set upon facts, and not on the molds or methods 
in and by which facts are presented; on the other 
hand the objectors maintain that the composition of 
English cannot be taught at all. The last objection 
has been expressed more specifically in the terms: 
“You can’t teach a man to describe a beautiful 
moonlight night.” 

Of these, the first objection implies that the need 
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a man has at the beginning is a need of knowledge. 
Its supporters would have the student made a col- 
lector and repository of fact; turn him simultane- 
ously into the miser and the miser’s treasure-chest. 
Let a man learn things, let him know when Shakes- 
peare was born and when Pope died, who wrote the 
“Areopagitica” and what it was that brought Byron 
to his English bards and Scotch reviewers—say the 
gentlemen who would emphasize content rather 
than form. The expression of this knowledge and 
its proper use, they imply, will take care of itself, 
or will come about with but little guidance. It is 
an interesting proposition, but not verifiable. As a 
matter of fact, what evidence there is on the sub- 
ject goes against this notion. There are to-day in 
the universities of the country a thousand and one 
young men chock full of knowledge painfully col- 
lected; men just bristling with importations of it 
from the world and from Germany, but of as little 
real use to them as his hoard is to the miser, simply 
because they haven’t learned to apply it so that it 
shall be interesting and efficacious. The aim of 
education is not knowledge, but the use of knowl- 
edge in life. To collect knowledge for its own sake 
is as immoral as to hoard money for its own sake. 
Possession of either does not involve possession of 
the proper method of the use of either. If it did, 
the men who know most would be masters of the 
world. 

Again, such men of letters as have left records of 
their methods of production, men like Stevenson 
and Macaulay, for instance, men who had a natural 
talent for expression, and needed not so much train- 
ing as the average man, are careful to tell us at 
what pains they were to give the knowledge they 
had to convey a proper vehicle, a satisfactory form. 
Knowledge has no value except in relation to other 
minds, and to other minds it has no value except 
as it cat: be understood by other minds. It is form 
that endows knowledge, the matter of memory and 
of experience, with comprehensibility. Only when 
the diamond is cut and polished does it achieve 
utility and worth. 

Furthermore, the question might be very perti- 
nently asked whether the average freshman should 
be required to burden his mind with ' more facts 
than he already possesses. “He is tested for quan- 
tity, not for method, in extrance examinations. 
The better his memory the greater his chance of 
admission. The average freshman in college is, as 
a general thing, keeper of an inchoate mass of un- 
related knowledge. It is of no significance to him 
except as a4 pass to what 
animal delights of the coliege regimen. Of such a 
man the ailment is not emptiness or hunger, but an 
ineffective digestive apparatus ; a failure to turn the 
cooked or uncooked aliment to red blood and ideals 
of life. Clearly, it would be absurd to require him 
to eat more when he has not yet digested what he 
has already eaten. Digestion is organization of 
crude matter into active, forceful functioning, it is 
the formative process; and it is the form in which 
a man puts a thing that demonstrates whether he 
really knows what he is talking about; as the form 
in which food goes from the stomach into the blood 
determines whether the digestive organ is healthy 
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or the food effective. Clear thinkers make good 
writers ; they make the most of form. Clear think- 
ing is nothing more than giving the matter of 
thought a form. To ask that the average freshman 
shall be stuffed with more fa¢ts before he is able to 
relate to each other those facts he already knows, is 
ne better than to insist on increasing a stutterer’s 
vocabulary before he has been taught to speak in- 
telligibly the words he already has learned. One 
finished statue is worth more than a quarry full of 
marble; the sculptor is more honorable than the 
miner. 

The gist of the matter is that the fotion of em- 
phasizing what the student says rather than how he 
says it is based, perhaps unconsciously, on a dis- 
tinction between form and content that is meta- 
physical and not practical. Form is, according to 
this notion, a foreign thing drawn from the skies 
and superimposed upon facts. Practically, it is 
nothing of the sort; practically it is a generic name 
for logical and inevitable modes of thought. All 
facts, to be intelligible, must fall into some form; 
form is a method of presentation of fact; fact with- 
out form is chaos. The distinctions between verse 
and prose, narrative and explanation, description 
and the drama, argument and judgment, are vital 
distinctions, grown up with the race; they are 
fundamental to interpretations of civilization re- 
quired traditionally and actually from the cultured 
man. Only barbarians and the illiterate are with- 
out discrimination ; the difference between savagery 
and civilization is a difference not of the content 
but of the form of life. The same fundamental per- 
ceptions and emotions and thoughts pervade both. 
Civilization is organization of the inchoate into the 
formal. The fact’s value depends entirely on the 
form in which it appears. Form is the morality of 
thought and perception. Unless, then, the student 
knows these distinctions of form thoroughly, un- 
less he is taught to be a rational being, and nota 
mere memory, unless the natural tendency to value 
and discriminate has been trained and corrected, 
unless he has been taught how to present intelli- 
gibly to himself and to society the knowledge that 
he possesses, this knowledge, no matter how great 
its quantity, has no more worth to him than the 
ravings of a poetic madman have to the madman, 
or the knowledge of the illiterate and the savage 
has to the illiterate and the savage. Indeed, it were 
far better for him he had never acquired it; for it 
hampers him as does his hoard the miser, and that 
self-utterance in word and deed which is life be- 
comes lame and of little worth because of it. And 
instead of being in himself of the high and nobler 
workers for the onward movement of the race, he 
becomes, like the miser, only a passive means of en- 
riching the worth of another’s action. This has 
been the fate of more than one great scholar who 
could give his hoard of facts no form, and it is the 
avoidance of this fate, itis the development of a 
power and method of self-utterance that the teach- 
ing of form aims at. In teaching English composi- 
tion the aim is the development of such a power 
and such a method, by teaching how to assimilate 
properly and how to handle effectively bodies of 
fact couched in the English tongue. 




















But, contends the other objector, this cannot be 
done! And why cannot it be done? Is there any 
evidence that it has been attempted and has failed? 
Professor Wendell states that at Harvard the teach- 
ing of English composition has failed to produce 
great writers. But no man can learn to be great; 
neither mathematics nor biology, stuffed into a man 
from beginning to end, will make him a great biolo- 
gist or great mathematician. The fault is, indeed, 
not in the method of teaching; it is in the absence 
of great men to be taught who shall apply this 
method in a great way. And if great men have not 
been taught how to write by this method, men of 
distinction, of pronounced distinction, have. 

There is to-day scarcely a college which has not 
on its faculty teachers of reputation whose first 
training in method came in that required course in 
composition at Harvard called English A; of nota- 
ble men of letters, of the younger generation a pro- 
porticnate majority will claim Harvard as their 
alma mater, to say nothing of the older men. That 
these latter, Harvard alumni or not, have achieved 
their distinction in letters without the guidance and 
discipline invoived in a course in English composi- 
tion is no very profound truism. And it is a matter 
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of record that success came to them in spite of this 
lack, and not because of it; for have we not their 
own accounts of the penalty so many have paid in 
time, labor, and energy just for this lack at the out- 
set of their careers? 

Nor is it significant that in England they do not 
make much of teaching English composition, 
though under the influence of American methods 
they are blundering daily nearer a knowledge of the 
value of such instruction. It is to be remembered 
that education in England is hooped in and 
weighted down by a dominant past of erroneous 
method ; that the English have in the dead humani- 
ties a tradition to maintain. But if because of this 
tradition the sixth form boy at Eton or Harrow 
has been unable to write home a properly spelled 
letter, he has been able at least to grind out gram- 
matical Latin prose. The average freshman in 
American colleges can do neither. Met out of col- 
lege, tested in the world of culture according to the 
most elementary standard of that world, he not 
only is arid of any germs of real culture, he rarely 
is even literate. As well call a boorish peasant a 
gentleman as a slangy, slovenly, ungrammatical 
abuser of his mother tongue a cultivated man. 





ASBURY PARK 
Ohio was third. 


Wisconsin led Michigan. 

Utah had the fewest at Boston. 

Ohio led New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

New York city stood by Maxwell nobly. 

New York added 511 new active members. 

Georgia does the best of the Southern states. 

No state was wholly out of it in 1903 or -1905. 

Virginia sent 168 to Boston, sixty-six to Asbury 
Park. 

Georgia sent 330 to Boston, and 204 to Asbury 
Park. 

Ohio sent 2,484 to Boston and 1,555 to Asbury 
Park. 

New York state had 906 active members in at- 
tendance. 

West Virginia sent 118 to Boston, nineteen to 
Asbury Park. 

Vermont, Idaho, and Oregon had the fewest at 
Asbury Park. 

The Western states had 361 at Asbury Park and 
684 at Boston. 

North Carolina sent 117 to Boston and sixty-one 
to Asbury Park. 

New Jersey had 1,526 at Asbury Park, which was 
a bit disappointing. 

The South Central states had 1,142 at Asbury 
Park and 1,827 at Boston. 

Pennsylvania sent nearly three times as many to 
Boston as to Asbury Park. 

The South Atlantic states sent 588 to Asbury 
Park and 1,683 to Boston. 

Marvland had nearly three times as many at 
Boston as at Asbury Park. 

The North Atlantic states sent 10,495 to Asbury 
Park and 13,614 to Boston. : 


AND BOSTON. 


The North’ Central states had 8,249 at Asbury 
Park, and 14,545 at Boston. 

The North Atlantic states sent a third more to 
Boston than to Asbury Park. 

Why should Illinois send four times as many to 
Asbury Park as Pennsylvania? 

There were forty-eight more new active members 
at Asbury Park than at Boston. 

District of Columbia had eight times as many at 
Boston as at Asbury Park—478 to 66. 

New York distanced all states in new active 
members at both Boston and Asbury Park. 

Missouri was fifth at Asbury Park! She was 
sixth at Boston! All in all her record is superb. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont sent 1,281 
to Boston, and seventeen to Asbury Park. Unac- 
countable. 

The order of states at Asbury Park is New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Wisconsin. 

It is inexplicable that Massachusetts should have 
had but 122 at Asbury Park. There were but six- 
teen states tnat had more there, however. 

Illinois continues to be the banner state when 
distance is considered. She sent 2,774 to Asbury 
Park, but she sent 3,748 to Boston. Both figures 
are amazing. 

New York, New Jersey, Indian Territory, and 
Utah only sent more to Asbury Park than to Bos- 
ton. The sum total in excess for New York and 
New Jersey was 7,039. The excess for Indian 
Territory and Utah was nineteen. 

New York state had 7,968 at Asbury Park, and 
Massachusetts had 7,406 at Boston. Each state did 
nobly, but in consideration of the size Massachu- 
setts has nothing to be ashamed of. New York 
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city alone has 1,000,000 more people than all 
Massachusetts. 

At Boston, one state had more than 7,000, the 
same at Asbury Park; four had more than 2,000 at 
Boston, two at Asbury Park; nine had more than 
1,000, five at Asbury Park ; fourteen had more than 
500, eight at Asbury Park; twenty-three had more 
than 300, twelve at Asbury Park; thirty-seven had 
more than 100, twenty-one at Asbury Park; seven 


had less than twenty, thirteen at Asbury Park. 
—-—_—_—- - —_-—-0- 6-0 -0--@-0 - 


WAGES OF TEACHERS. 
[Boston Courier.] 

Why teachers are not better paid for their work 
is a question that for the past forty years has 
agitated every American community—and it has 
done but little beside that. The hard-working and 
poorly paid teacher probably will always be, even 
in the wealthiest communities. It is incomprehen- 





has always precluded too extended a vacation for 
most,-no matter how long the school vacation. 
City goverment employees, on the other hand, who 
may be said to perform no nobler service, at least, 
in the interests of city and state, are far better paid 
and cared for, and look forward to the vacation 
season without fear in providing for it. 
ea agit on eie 
THE SCHOOL GARDEN AS A CENTRE OF COR- 
RELATION. 


BY W. A. BALUWIN, HYANNIS, MASS, 


Ore of the valuable things about the school 
garden is that it helps the teacher to see that we 
should not in the lower grades teach separate sub- 
jects as such, but that the child should ever be the 
centre, and his continued, harmonious development 
the chief care of the teacher. 

Ever since “The Lord God took the man and put 





sible why this is so. In but few cases 
has a remedy for this state of affairs 
ever been forthcoming, though many 
needs of lesser value have been attended 
to. The teacher’s work is a peerless } 
one, more so in New England, we think, | 
than anywhere else ; the teacher’s need is 
as great, as immediate as any; yet the 
teacher’s pay is away below the emolu- 
ment that her splendid Services to the | 
schools demand. We do not remember 
a time when there was not a cry against 
the low system of wages that has ever 
prevailed upon which school-teachers in | 
town and country have always been | 
forced to live. When it. is considered 
that very little of the time of their work- | 
ing year, nowadays, at least, belongs to 





Fourth Grade Garden — First Summer Squashes. 





them, but is devoted to their pupils, in 
the cities and in the country schools in the 
winter and, to a large extent, in the vacation 
schools in all directions in the summer season, 
there can be no question in the minds of any but 
that every neighborhood should be aroused to 
institute a moyement in which city fathers and 
legislators, too, if need be, should co-operate to 
bring about a general increase in the pay of 
teachers everywhere in this country. For it ts 
a fact that the lack is everywhere apparent. The 
long summer vacation, and the advantages of pleas- 
ure and recreation therein offered the teacher, used 
to stand as a sort of an excuse for the low standard 
of wages; but, after all, it was a very poor excuse, 
and one that any school district in sympathy with 
the teacher's work should not for a moment con- 
sider. The day and evening toil—the teaching of 
the young ideas during the day, and the long even- 
ing preparation for the next day’s tests—of three- 
quarters of the year’s duration fully earn for the 
teachers the two or three months’ respite accorded 
from the schools. With the coming of the vacation 
school, very many teachers allow themselves the 
briefest vacation possible, in order to assume the in- 
creased duties they too willingly accep:—at the 
same old wage and no more thanks—the excuse for 
low pay thus becoming reduced to an absolute zero. 

The poor salaries everywhere offered teachers 





him into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep 
it,” man has found in the garden wonderful oppor- 
tunities for his best all-round development. There 
he seems to be in the midst of God’s world, and it 
becomes possible for him to see the real relations 
of man to the wonderful world with which he is 
surrounded, 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Here we have a perfectly natural correlation, with 
the child as the centre. Now, all modern pedagogy 
emphasizes the importance of correlation, but of 
late the term has come somewhat into disrepute. 
Nor is the reason for this far to seek, for much that 
is unnatural and ridiculous has been done in the 
name of correlation. 

Correlation, to be ‘valuable, must accord with 
common-sense, must grow naturally out of the 
conditions as they exist, rather than having the 
conditions manufactured for the sake of making 
some kind of correlation possible. Such a natural 
correlation comes about when the child becomes a 
little gardener. Having decided to make a garden, 
all of his interest centres around this purpose, and 























the garden activities become the real business of his 
life, just as the activities of the farm furnish the 
real business of the farmer, and the house which the 
carpenter is to build furnishes the real business of 
the carpenter. And just as the carpenter plans all 
of the rest of his work, his rest and his recreation, 
with reference to the building of his house, so the 
little child plans his play and his rest with reference 
to his garden. The carpenter uses his knowledge 
of drawing, reading, writing, arithmetic, architec- 
ture and every other subject, in planning, buying 
material for and constructing that house; so the 
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the teacher may read to the children, but in many 
cases the children may themselves do the reading. 
It may perhaps be well to mention here a mis- 
take which is often made by teachers in connection 
with the teaching of germination, because it is 
typical of much work which has in times past 
tended to make nature study unpopular with the 
children, Germination should. not be given in 
every one of the nine grades. It should not be 
possible for a girl in the grammar grades to say 
“Bah, germination! We have had that same old 
stuff in every grade. Why, Miss Smith used -to 





teach us the same 








thing whea I was 
a kid in the baby 


class.” Germina- 

spas | tion in some of 
‘3 its phases may be 
* - | presented two or 


~' + *| three times with- 
in the nine years, 
but each time 
after the first it 
should be given 
in a new form or 
with variations, 
so that it will 
seem like a new 
subject from the 
child standpoint. 

Every one who 
has had personal 
experiences with 
a garden for one 
summer knows 








that after the 

Rag id ae first plants ap- 
Third Grade Weedirig — Five Minutes after the Lesson in Weeds. ° 

pear there is a 


little gardener must use arithmetic and drawing in 
measuring and plotting the ground, language and 
writing in securing seed catalogs and seeds, 
reading, arithmetic, and common-sense in using 
these catalogs and in deciding what to plant. 
When he comes to planting, he finds that he needs 
to know something of soils, fertilizers, plowing, har- 
rowing, and very much about the weather. All of 
these things crowd in upon him, not as so many 
different subjects, but as one subject (gardening) 
reaching out in many directions. As the plants 
begin to germinate, every normal child is interested 
in every step of this wonderful transformation. Of 
course it is necessary to plant many extra seeds in 
boxes to be pulled up for study. If this work is 
given in the proper way, it is sure to open up a new 
world to the child, and to afford much pleasure. 
It furnishes splendid opportunities for drawing and 
color work, for very simple lessons upon the effect 
of light, heat, andl moisture upon plant growth, for 
observation of the way in which plant food is stored 
in the seeds, the power of young plants to lift up 
masses of earth or to push up through the hard 
soil, and the dangers from frost and insects. 

The opportunities for live oral and written lan- 
guage are here limited only by the time at our dis- 
posal. It is becoming more and more possible to 
secure good material for reading. In some cases 


succession of interesting events. The garden be- 
comes a theatre, where act follows act with 
entrancing variety and charm, Every day 
brings its new joy for the happy gardener. 
He hastens to his garden with pleasant antici- 
pation, sure to find some new development. 
One day the beans seem to have escaped bodily 
from the earth in which they were planted, on an- 
other day the blades of corn have just pushed out 
their vellowish green rolls. One morning the 
cucumber plants which were but the day before so 
thriftv are found withered on the ground, and an- 
other day the pansies, which have recently been 
purchased and planted with great care, are found 
scattered about, and the neighbor’s hen is obliged 
to flee for her life. There are continually questions 
as to the best way to cultivate this plant, how much 
to thin out those plants, whether it will pay to raise 
their own plants for transplanting, the best way of 
training up tomato vines, and many, many similar 
questions. And so the work goes on until the time 
for harvesting the crops comes. And then a new 
set of questions arises as to the best time and 
method of securing the crops, and how to dispoze 
of them to advantage. Is it not evident that the 
child with a garden has continually supplied to him 
questions of vital and personal interest,—questions 
so many that he cannot deal with them all, and so 
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new and so varied that each child finds a sufficient 
number which appeal to him personally? Properly 
managed, these questions may furnish the principal 
motive for the various school activities, and so be- 
come the centre for the correlation of all the school 
work. But just here some misapprehension is likely 
to arise. 

Some teachers seem to have the idea that, if they 
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are to correlate, everything must be correlated, 
When we say we will use the garden work as a 
centre, and correlate the other subjects around this, 
we do not mean that on the day in which the garden 
lesson comes the children are to be fed on garden 
ideas in every period throughout the day. As our 
schools are now organized, that would seem to me 
absurd. 





STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.”—(XVIIL.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 





“GUINEVERE”’—II. 

To get the most out of the queen’s idyll, we 
must take it from her own point of view—that is, 
we must read every word with closest sympathy, and 
not with the judgment of a critic. As far as pos- 
sible we must be the queen herself, and then in the 
poem we shall find a deep and rich significance 
that makes it one of the three greatest. of the idylls. 
Beside it we may place “The Passing of Arthur’ 
and “Lancelot and Elaine.” 

First of all it has the personal quality that makes 
those other two most real to us; and secondly, it is 
filled with the same profound moving quality of 
pathos that makes them so essentially human, and 
finally, it has a nobility of spirit that is approached 
in no other idylls except in the two mentioned. 

The poem may be divided into four distinct 
scenes, each one of which is almost as complete in 
itself as a canto. The first scene is. the queen’s 
flight to Alimesbury; the second, the days she 
passes there with her own memories, before Arthur 
comes to her; the third, Arthur’s parting from her; 
and the fourth, the remainder of her life in the con- 
vent, after Arthur has gone from her. 

“The Last Tournament” left us wondering, as 
Arthur wondered, what had become of Guinevere. 
Her bower was dark, where was the queen? In 
“Guinevere,” we are told without pausing for pre- 
liminary explanations that she is in a convent in 
Almesbury. It is a great relief to our emotions to 
know where she is, and to feel safe about her. In 
this sense of relief we are quite in sympathy with 
the pathetic little prelude that begins the idyll. 
The queen’s surroundings are set distinctly before 
us; in “the holy house of Almesbury, the one low 
light, the creeping mist between spread white over 
the earth.” we feel the very atmosphere of the con- 
vent: the simplicity of life, the isolation, the shut- 
ting out all that is past give us a sense of protec- 
tion; and the weeping queen, and the one little 
novice for her companion, bring us back to where 
we left her, and the starting point of the story. 

Then the story proceeds from the beginning, 
calls up all the other idylls: The queen sits between 
Enid and Vivien; Lancelot passes and picks 
Modred from the wall, but sets him on his feet 
again, and goes on to meet the queen, the very cir- 
cumstance Modred was looking for; the queen 
meets Lancelot again and again, and tries to send 
him away; the final parting comes with Lancelot, 
and their farewell at the divided pathway through 
the woods, and then the queen’s long lonely ride to 


Almesbury. The end of the queen’s ride completes 
the first part of the poem. Once more we see the 
power of her grace and beauty, the charm that had 
made her queen indeed. The peaceful sisterhood 
feel it, as all do who have ever met it, in poem or in 
chronicles, and yield her the sanctuary for which 
she pleads. Then with her we turn back to all the 
memories that have crowded through her life till 
now. 

There is a beautiful little bit of memory of the 
life at Arthur’s court when his first Order reigned 
there, when 


“No knight of Arthur’s noblest dealt in scorn.”’ 


Once more we are turned back to its typical 
chivalry. We see the queen face to face with her 
own heart ‘so once we have seen Lancelot face to 
face with his). Stripped of the veil of convention- 
alism which she never failed to wear with royal 
grace before the court, she is wholly woman. The 
human side of her is quite unmasked. We have 
seen very little of this human side before, but now 
we feel how completely she has lived it after all,— 
her night watches, when she is kept awake by 
spiritual fears, or sleeps to dream of horrors that 
bring her even harsher revelations ; hiding her guilt 
before the king’s dear face; living in a double con- 
sciousness of what she really is and what he thinks 
she is, and turning every daily common circum- 
stance, that should have been a comfort, into bane. 
We are moved to pity for her in those days, and 
when we think that they were the days of many 
years, we feel Guinevere’s part in the tragedy. It 
reaches its climax in the queen’s constant rousing 
of her will to send Lancelot away, and finally push- 
ing him to the point of a final meeting for farewell. 
Now comes a great sweep of passion that makes the 
tragedy her’s and Lancelot’s together. If it had 
not heen told us we should have felt that it must be 
in the story, and we should have missed it. This 
lesser tragedy before the greater comes heightens 
Arthur’s, which follows. It is a step lower than 
Arthur’s, but it is the one step that leads up to his. 
The crowning moment in the story of Lancelot and 
Guinevere is the one that parts them forever. 
Only such a moment could separate them com- 
pletely, and such a separation is necessary for 
Arthur’s forgiveness to follow. The temptzt om 
that sprang out of the moment is a most natural 
result, and keeps the situation from being strained, 
and Guinevere’s refusal of it, and her self-accusation 
show us how strong she has become through her 

















sorrow and her sin, and reveal a nobleness in her 
that makes her fitting to meet Arthur afterwards. 

The scene which follows is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and Tennyson has missed no little detail to 
make it genuine and significant. It comes like an 
interlude between two scenes of strongest passion, 
but it does not separate them; rather it leads them 
on one to the other. 

After the qucen’s passionate parting with Lance- 
lot, and her dismal ride through the dark woods, 
the retreat of the convent, among the nuns who ask 
no questions, brings a lovely hush to all the emo- 
tions that the former scene has roused. The little 
babbling nun beside her keeps a human sense alive, 
the queen’s self-communing goes on, and the child- 
ish prattle does not interrupt it, and even seems to 
soothe it. Then comes the rumor of Modred’s 
usurpation of Arthur’s realm and the queen’s 
despair of the utter hate, from every source, that 
must fall like blow on blow to bruise her, even from 
the king’s hand. Into this musing comes the nun’s 
lovely little song that just saves the moment from 
being passionate. The song is perfectly fitting to 
the queen's sad silence. It reminds us of Elaine’s 
song, but it has in it the note of despair caused by 
sin, that belongs to Guinevere, but that could never 
belong to Elaine. A pathos that reminds us cf 
Elaine’s follows when the little nun breaks in‘o 
prattling of the king and queen and Lancelot, and 
all their story woven around with the guilt, yet in 
the child’s innocence missing the passion that is 
wringing the queen’s heart. Through these the 
poet has handled human nature in a surpassing 
manner. The artless garrulousness of the nun con- 
tinually stings the queen in her tenderest places, 
and almost overcomes her self-control, or forces 
her guarded secret to her lips:— 

“Ah, sweet lady, the king’s grief 
For his own self, and his own queen, and realm, 


Must needs be thrice as great as any of ours.” 
* + * -_ = *~ 


“And were I such a king with such a queen, 
Well might I wish to veil her wickedness, 
But were I such a king, it could not be.” 


* = * + * 
“So glad were spirits and men 


Before the coming of the sinful queen.” 
a 7” * a. * x 


“But pray you, which had noblest, while you moved 

Among them, Lancelot or our lord the king?” 

They were barbed words, all of them, and per- 
haps the last most, with their hint that might make 
an excuse for the queen. And finally the utmost 
that her guilelessness could reach :— 

“Yea,”’ said the little novice, “I pray for both; 
But I should all as soon believe that his, 

Sir Lancelot’s, were as noble as the king’s, 

As T could think, sweet lady, yours would be, 
Such as they are, were you the sinful queen.” 


These words show us how far the queen had 
gone in her purging of her own soul, that no hint 
of any wrong went from her to the innocent heart 
and eyes of the little novice. Then the queen slips 
into memories, and into these memories where 


Arthur walks, comes the king himself in reality. 
The king’s coming is a most dramatic piece of 
writing. 


Just at the moment when the queen’s 
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thoughts grow half guilty, for turning again from 
him to Lancelot in the old way, he comes. There 
is only a whisper, a cry, and the tread of a»mored 
feet, and he is before her. He is as awful as her 
fear had ever thought he might be; stern in grief, 
and stern in justice, and stern in love. She will not 
see his face, but the voice is still the king’s, and the 
words are still the king’s. The reproaches that he 
puts upon her are those of-a king to a queen. All! 
the restrained passion of Arthur’s heart speaks out 
in them. All he had done, and all.he failed to do, 
and all the loss and hopelessness of what was !et 
to him to do in life burn in them. As if to parallel 
her memories, he reviews his life, and we are car- 
ried back to the “Coming of Arthur” when he re- 
peats the vows made by his knights. Again all 
Arthur’s life is before us as it was then, only then it 
was full of hope and promise and now it is fu'l of 
disappointment. and despair. Then all the belief 
he cherished in the coming of the queen, and all 
the failure that her sin turned into tragedy, are con- 
summated now in 

“The king's waste hearth and aching heart.” 
For one brief moment he shows how wicked the 
wicked Icok to the pure,—he could not spare her 
that one moment, it would be out of human nature. 
But. not in scorn andehardly in reproach are h's 
words. For once the deép reserves of his heart 
have broken loose and Arthur sets before his queen 
the vision of her that he carries in his heart. 

Then he forgives her. His words are at once a 
forgiveness and a benediction and a farewell. They 
come from a deeper depth in his heart than even 
his sorrow and his shame for her. Under all his 
grief and disappointment and despair his love has 
ever dwelt, and out of that deeper depth it rises 
now a full fountain of pity and forgiveness. The 
words of his pardon are truer to himself and truer 
to her than those of his reproach. The human 
Arthur speaks in them, the man who loved as other 
men loved, the husband, for once, given place to 
the king. And with that love and pardon from the 
depths of his heart, rise other things that are cher- 
ished only in the deepest sources; once more his 
hope in her and for her triumphs; and with that 
hope comes the triumph of his work and of his will. 
And so, exalted to the highest place that human 
love is able, Arthur rides away to his last battle and 
leaves his queen alone. 

Never until that moment was Guinevere tru'y 
queen, that is, such queen as Arthur was king. But 
after that moment she is always queen. Her re- 
morse, the despair of her loss and of her love are 
royal in their passion. She had not lived with 
Arthur all these years without growing more into 
his life than she knew. The love for him that sud- 
denly possesses her has grown out of all those 
years when she thought she did not love him. 


“Highest and most humane, too. 
7 = * x + . 


We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another,” 

So the queen has come at last to the greatest 
truth of human experience, and so she speaks it 
boldly for all who read her story. Nor is she blind 
to her own condemning judgment ;— 
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“Ah, my God, 

What might I not have made of thy fair world, 

Had I but loved thy highest creature here?” 
All the tragedy of the poem is in those few words. 

The epilogue is simple and brief. The few years 

left she spent in a pure life and died honored and 
beloved. But thatis less important in the poem 
than that through those years she cherished a love 
that justified even Arthur’s forgiveness. 


—— 
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PARENTS HELP A LOT. 


BY EDWARD RYNEARSON, PITTSBURG. 





The school board represents the wish of the 
parents in the management of the school, but the 
board does not relieve the parents of all responsi- 
bility. They may have a prominent part in the 
education of the children. To do the best mental 
work children when they enter school must be in 
the best possible physical condition. You teachers 
have all seen examples of half-starved, poorly-clad, 
uncombed and unwashed children. On the other 
hand we have seen many children’ who are per- 
mitted to eat anything from bakers’ pies and things, 
penny pickles, to plum pudding at any one of the 
twenty-four hours. Parents of each class wonder 
why the child cannot get along, or why he must 
study so long, as he is the, brightest child in the 
neighborhood. If the over-indulged child does 
keep up with the class the progress is made in spite 
of the parents rather than because of the parents. 

Parents who regard themselves as kind, but who 
are in reality thoughtless concerning the child’s 
best interests, permit him to attend parties, church 
socials, ete., and thus deprive him of the rest neces- 
sarv to restore vigor to the young body for the next 
day. Too much attention cannot be given to the 
ways in which children spend the hours outside of 
school. I do not mean that children should be de- 
prived of recreation, but they should be guarded 
against dissipation. Associations with persons or 
hooks formed during these hours after school often 
make or mar the character of the boy or girl. 
Again. many of our girls, on account of the thin 
shirtwaist worn in the chilly mornings without 
necessary outer wraps, contract colds that often re- 
stilt in weakened constitutions or in disease. For 
much of the ill-health resulting from similar causes, 
over which the school has no authority, parents 
blame the long hours at school, poor ventilation, 
many stairways, or even overstudy. 

Parents should see that the children take plenty 
of outdoor exercise. A trained mind should live in 
a strong body. Probably we teachers are not so 
careful ahout encouraging this as we should be. 
How many girls enter womanhood deprived of the 
strong hodies required to perform all of their duties 
because during the school age they did not get 
plenty of oxygen. Their lung capacity is small, their 
blood is starved. and their muscles are flabby. 

Another fact that parents should consider is that 
the child does not defer the formation of his habits 
until the first dav of school. He has not been pas- 
sive for six or eight years and then suddenly wakens 
up to start with motives uninfluenced by the past. 
The power of habit has been forming for only a 


brief period, but the child enters the schaol physi- 





cally, intellectually, and morally, either upon its own 
feet or upon crutches. The school cannot be re 
sponsible in the least degree for this part of the 
child's life nor for all of the future that will be in- 
fluenced by these preformed habits. Parents do 
much for the child at this time, as is shown in the 
great majority of the children who enter school: 
We cannot estimate the value of this early training 
by the patient mother. Her work is what makes 
the boy potentially a man. And the little boy knew 
the value of the mother’s influence, as was shown 
by his answer to his mother’s statement that it is 
God who makes people good by saying, “Y-yes, I 
know it’s God, but mothers help a lot.” 





THE PEDAGOG AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


[This report of a speech at the reunion of the 
graduates of the San Jose state normal school, 
California, is too suggestive to allow to pass with- 
out reprinting it.] 

The feature of the afternoon was the spicy and 
practical address of Miss Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger, Ph. D., on the theme of “The Pedagog, 
Especially the Woman Pedagog, at the Univer- 
sity.” It was a racy sketch of various types of the 
“schoolma’am” in university life, comprised largely 
of incidents from personal experience of the speaker 
at Stanford and more particularly at Cornell. Sev- 
eral undesirable and objectionable characteristics 
oi the class—for pedagogs are generally, she said, 
recognizable as a class—were depicted, and with 
light strokes of humor and occasional sarcasm Miss 
Schallenberger pointed out a better way. 

“Pedagogs, especially women  pedagogs,” 
she said, “as a rule expect special respect and defer- 
ence; they are continually interrupting the profes- 
sor, even wanting to help him out with his illustra- 
tions; they look down on other students; they are 
dictatorial as to the markings they receive ; they are 
excessively earnest and narrowly practical ; they are 
too logical in their mental demands of the lectures 
—the professors know more than you do,” re- 
marked the speaker, “even if they are sometimes 
unpedagogical.” 

“Then, too, pedagogs are often superficial, 
especially (in this case) the men, wanting higher 
credits, to get a better position, rather than seeking 
knowledge. But not all teachers who go to the 
university are of such types. ‘You see yourse'ves 
as others see you when you go to the university.” 
It is right to be proud to be a teacher, but not be- 
cause of a feeling of superiority or distinction. 

“A teacher ought to be uistinguished by good 
manners, by a keen sense of humor—if you have 
been long in the schoolroom you must have seen a 
number of things that were funny; you ought to be 
able to take these into your life and make it mer- 
rier. A teacher should be full of sympathy and 
should keep the heart young, having always a happy 
desire to learn, and being supplied with some good 
share of that ‘absurd enthusiasm’ of which Dr. 
Jordan recently said Edward Everett Hale is full. 
Life is too short,” said Miss Schallenberger in con- 
clusion, “for you to be getting old and losing your 
brightness--do your work well and then get out.” 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES Oi) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 





PORTSMOUTH. 


Had any one six months ago ventured to 
prophesy that a little coast city of New Hampshire 
would have the eyes of the civilized world focused 
upon it, and that news from it would be eagerly 
sought for in all the capitals of the globe, he would 
have been thought of as an idle dreamer. Yet the 
unanticipated has come to pass. Portsmouth is a 
nerve ganglion at present. The fate of nations is 
being debated in her midst. Correspondents of the 
great world-journals are there in force. Their dis- 
patches interest three continents. Whether it shall 
be the place for the settlement of one of the most 
significant conflicts of history is the question that 
millions are debating in many of the Babel voices 
of the world. Portsmouth has had greatness thrust 
upon it. It is a good time to learn something of 
its history. 

Up to 1623 no settler’s humble home stood on 
the Atlantic coast of what is now New Hampshire. 
But that year David Thomson—a Scotchman—with 
nine companions made their way up the Piscataqua 
river in the little shallop Jonathan, and became the 
pioneers of a new colony in New England. Others 
soon followed them, and a little hamlet took form. 
About 1630, there came a contingent of fifty men 
and twenty-two women from Denmark, an im- 
portant and valuable accession. 

Gradually the settlement grew, though it was 
frequently imperiled by attacks from the Pena- 
cooks and other fierce Indian tribes. A _ block- 
house was built for defence, and Captain Walter 
Neale had charge of the garrison. He was a good 
mate for Miles Standish,. The settlement was at- 
tacked by the Indians in the midsummer of 1694, 
and one hundred persons were killed or carried off 
into captivity. Two years later it suffered again 
from Indian massacre. 

In the struggle between England and France in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the men of 
Portsmouth bore a conspicuous part. Major Hale 
and his company aided in the siege and capture of 
: Louisburg. 

Portsmouth was renowned for her loyalty to the 
American cause in the events that clustered about 
the Revolution. November 1, 1765, was the date 
on which the obnoxious Stamp Act was to take 
effect. A funeral procession passed through the 
streets, bells tolled in sad requiem, minute guns 
were fired, the Stamp Act was put into the coffin, 
and interred. Then all the bells broke forth with 
merry peals. 

Governor John Langdon was patriotic enough to 
donate seventy hogsheads of Tobago rum to the 
Revolutionary cause. 

Elijah Hall was lieutenant under Captain John 
Paul Jones, and sailed with him in the good ship 
Ranger. The aristocratic young dames of 


Portsmouth made a flag for Jones from their best 
silk dresses. ' 


That flag floated from the peak of the 





Bon Homme Kichard, and sank with her in her 
famous victorious fight with the Serapis. 

Portsmouth was also conspicuous in the war of 
1812-15. She sent out a fleet of fourteen privateérs, 
that destroyed or captured 419 vessels of the enetntys 
of all kinds, 

Portsmouth was the capital of New Hampshire 
until 1807, and she bore the honors of the capital 
proudly and with honor. In 1813 she was laid in 
ashes by a disastrous fire. Daniel Webster’s home 
was burned with the rest. But the city was soon 
rebuilt, many of these structures remaining to the 
present. In but few places along the coast, can 
there be found so many fine old houses, with sug- 
gestions of pristine grandeur. Many of them had 
Chippendale furniture, and pieces of Flemish cut- 
glass adorned the table. Negro slaves waited 
obediently and scrupulously upon the families. In 
his “Tales of a Wayside Inn” Longfellow alludes 
to one of these stately old mansions, as having 

‘Doors opening into darkness unawares, 

Mysterious passages and flights of stairs; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with Old Scripture names,” 

St. John’s Episcopal church—-where the peace 
envoys recently worshipped—has a set of com- 
munion plate that was given by Queen Caroline of 
England, and is stamped with the Royal arms. The 
bell in its tower was captured from the French in 
Louisburg in 1745, and was recast by Paul Revere. 

Benjamin P. Shillaber, the genial humorist, wha 
made thousands laugh by his creations of “Mrs. 
Partington” and her boy “Ike,” was born in Ports- 
mouth. So was General Fitz-John Porter. 

The navy yard is commonly known as the 
“Portsmouth navy yard?’ But it is really neither 
in Portsmouth nor New Hampshire. It is on an 
island in the Piscataqua, belonging to Maine, and 
just off the*shore line of Kittery. The yard was 
established in 1800, but very little work was done 
there until after the war of 1812. It is an excellent 
site for a naval station, as it is three miles inland 
from the ocean, and has very deep water all about 
it. The recent blowing up of Henderson’s Point 
has made it more accessible to naval vessels. 

In 1898, at the close of the Spanish-American 
war, Portsmouth navy yard was chosen as the place 
ot detention for the prisoners captured in Cuba. 
First came the defeated General Cervera, and the 
men of his sinking fleet-—ten officers and 682 men. 
A few days later there arrived two more officers and 
961 men. They were kept under guard for two 
months, and were most kindly treated by their cap- 
tors. When the treaty of peace was signed, they 
were released and sent home. The great steamer 
City of Rome embarked the 1,655 men, and on a 
bright day in September, amid the kindly farewell 
cheers of the citizens of Portsmouth, she sailed 
away for Santander, Spain. 

[Continued on page 254.) 
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UNPROFITABLE MISSTATEMENTS. 


For a publisher to amnounce in his advertise- 
ments that this or that book has reached its hun- 
dred-thousandth edition is doubtless legitimate 
advertising, since it gives a practical indication 
that the work possesses at least sufficient mérit to 
appeal to popular interest. But it is obviousiy 
legitimate advertising only when a statement of 
this character is based upon fact. 

Publishers of school books, no less than the 
publishers of fiction, have long since appreciated 
the merit of this particular method of advertising, 
and properly so, for the very wide use of a text- 
book in the schools of the land is doubtless a more 
trustworthy indication of its merit than is the very 
wide sale of, let us say, a melodramatic historical 
novel. Indeed, so effective has been the graphic 
presentation of statistics about the use of text- 
books that few announcements of school-book 
publishers are now to be found without lists of 
cities or states in which their books are used. 

Until very recently these statistics have, as a 
rule, been clearly founded upon fact and based 
upon official school reports. The wonder is that 
there has been so little misreprescntation, because 
of the ease of manufacturing statistics, of the 
difficulty of verifying them, and of the credulity 
of the average American public. Sut now the 
inevitable has come te pass. A number of 
school-book publishers have of late been flooding 
the country with a most remarkable and cenvinc- 
ing array of figures, intended, doubtless, to de- 
ceive the great majority of teachers. For exam- 
ple, one publisher recently announced the striking 
fact that a certain set of school books had been 
adopted for exclusive use in twenty-five states—and 
this in view of the fact that a very much smaller 
number of states in our union are equipped with 
state adoption laws. At about the same date an- 





other publisher boldly announced that a series wére 
the most widely used in this country, and cited as 
examples that they were adopted for exclusive use 
in New York and in other great centres of popu- 
lation. As a matter of fact, New York city and 
most other great communities permit no exclusive 
adoption of text-books, but rather select a con- 
siderable number from which the teacher is ex- 
pected to choose. 

These are but types of hundreds of advertise- 
ments to which many publishers have very re- 
cently had recourse. It is gratifying that some 
of the conservative publishing firms still take the 
pains to keep within the bounds of accuracy, and 
to go to unlimited trouble in securing from 
school reports and from careful investigation the 
exact figures. 

It would seem, however, that the continuation 
of this wholesale ‘falsifying must eventually lead 
the reputable school-bcok house to give up this 
particular form of announcement, valuable and 
helpful as it is. It is possible, however, that 
teachers will soon learn to discriminate among the 
statements of different publishers, and that ulti- 
mately the gross exaggerations which are becom- 
ing so prevalent will seriously react against the 
publisher who permits their existence. At the 
least, it is unfortunate that this eiement of trick- 
ery has been able to make its way into the 
methods of a business which above all others 
should be characterized by sanity, conservatism, 
and truthfulness. For the present teachers and 
school officials may very properly scrutinize with 
care all arrays of statistics as to the wide use of 
text-books from publishers whose integrity is 
in the least open to question. 
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MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


Mrs. Young succeeds Arnold Tompkins as 
principal of the Chicago normal school at a salary 
of $5,000. This is due primarily to the presence of 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Jane Addams, and Dr. 
Cornelia DeBey on the board of education. It is 
proof positive that Mr. Cooley is to accept the 
situation, and is to work in entire harmony with 
them hereafter. This is a glorious outcome of the 
conditions. There will be peace at the normal 
school hereafter, and there will be peace between 
the superintendent and the board of education. 

Mrs. Young has not a college degree, and this 
requirement has been one of the follies of the de- 
partment. Mrs. Young is more scholarly than any 
woman who has ever graduated at Chicago Univer- 
sity ; this is spoken guardedly. Her scholarship 
was so exact, so complete, so keen that the Univer-. 
sity gave her a university appointment, which was 
a hundred times more significant than a girlish de- 
gree would have been. Mr. Cooley was eminently 
wise to accept the situation, and he has done it 
ardently. 

Mrs. Young began her professional career as a 

















primary teacher in the Skinner school. Her emi- 
nent fitness led Superintendent George Howland to 
appoint her as principal more than twenty years 
ago. It was eighteen years ago that he took me 
personally to visit her school because, as he said, 
*« She is one of the best principals in the city.” An 
incident in her school at that time so impressed me 
that I have told of it hundreds of times on the plat- 
form. 

Mr. Howland selected her as his first woman 
assistant, and she was the most distinguished of all 
the assistants until,in the days of Superintendent E. 
Benjamin Andrews, six years ago, she per- 
emptorily resigned because her individuality and 
initiative were interfered with. She was at once 
offered a position on the faculty of Chicago Univer- 
sity. When John Dewey left a year ago she with- 
drew from active work in the university, and has 
spent the vear in travel and study. 

At the Boston meeting of the N. E. A., Mrs. 
Young made one of the notable addresses of the 
week at the meeting of the Teachers’ Federation 
in Chickering hall. 

Her scholarship, administrative ability, sympathy 
with grade teachers, professional ideals, personal 
initiative, and independence mark her as a leader of 
rare power. Mrs. Young has never sought a posi- 
tion or promotion in her whole career. She now 
has as responsible a professional position as has 
ever been occupied by an American woman. The 
honor and responsibility are equally great, and her 
future will be watched with keen interest. 


Sets 


MRS. MABEL PECK PRESTON.—(II.) 


Remember that Mrs. Preston was a librarian, 
clerk in Washington, and journalist before she was 
a teacher, and left everything she ever did except 
teaching for some occupation that she liked better. 
Then read this:— 

“When I see the endless procession of girls going 
to normal every year to prepare for the life I can 
only think of the sacrifice to respectability upon 
which their parents are offering them up. It is the 
fathers and mothers that push girls into it. The 
girls themselves are most of them without any 
opinions as to whys and wherefores of the matter 
when they begin. But the fathers and mothers 
think that it is so perfectly respectable and so safe 
that they pick it out for their daughers and begin 
early to talk them into it. Once in a while there is 
an exception, and a girl forms her own opinions as 
to what she wants to do like a boy. 
families where the girls are brought up to think of 
a career as well as the boys.” 

I wonder how wide her experience is. Girls are 
happier in fitting to be teachers than for dress- 
making, millinery, stenography, type-writing, book- 
keeping, or any other employment in which any 
considerable number of women can be employed. 
Library work, clerical life in Washington, and 
journalism are undoubtedly more fascinating for 
many women. There is not the slightest evidence 
that normal school students are pushed into their 
work. These students for teaching are an exceed- 
ingly happy class of students, unless all signs fail, 
and all testiniony is false. 
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NON-RESIDENTS. 


Where does aman live? Where he anonlil 
hold his ‘legal voting residence. More than~ one 
governor of Vermont has virtually lived in New 
York, more than one governor of New Hampshire 
has virtually lived in Boston, and many United 
States senators from the West have lived in New 
York. At least two members of the New Hamp- 


shire board of education live, or did live until re- 
cently, in Boston. 





-0-@-0--0 
THE HALF-TIME SUCCESS. 

While there is an alarm sounded in New York 
and some other cities over the fact that some small 
children are on half time, Ithaca has demonstrated 
beyond reasonable question that little children do 
just as well on half time as their mates do on full 
time. This is the sixth year that it has been tried 
with some first and second grade children. Theo- 
retically it has long had champions, now it is 
demonstrated. 

The one bugbear is: “What about he children 
who cannot be looked after at home?” Any parent 
can request that his child be allowed to stay in 
school the full day, and the request is always hon- 
ored. In this city there have never been ten such 
requests in a whole year. The working of the ne 
is simple. 

The class is divided nearly equally acconiiae to 
their maturity into sections A and B. The less 
mature section, B, comes first, and is there from 
9 to 10.30 with no recess. They have the teacher 
when she is at her best. 

At 10.30 B section passes out, and A section 
comes in and stays till 12. 

From 1.15 to 2.30 A and B are there together 
for such work as is general and can be done to- 
gether. It is a short session of an hour and a quar- 
ter, and they work with interest and zest. 

The children do fully as much work as they 
would do in twice the time. The teacher’s day is 
shorter, but she is more keenly alive to her work, 
In the afternoon they have music, drawing, writing, 
nature study, and similar exercises. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The Martha’s Vineyard summer school is no 
more. It was the first of its class, and has been one 
of the best. ‘There have been more pleasant memo- 
ries associated with it during the past nineteen years 
than with any other institution of the kind. The 
location was ideal. It drew from all sections of the 
country. It has had the best of instructors and lec- 
turers in its day. Thousands will hear of its demise 
with sadness. Colonel Homer B: Sprague was its 
first president, but Dr. William A. Moury has been 
longest identified with its leadership. 

It is useless to ask why it dies. Scores of others 
have died younger. Every one thinks he knows, 
but it is ungracious to try to account for the death 
of an institution that has lived longer than any 
other of its class. It has earned the right to ‘die 
and to be respectably mourned, and that is all that 
any of us can claim in this world. But we must be 
pardoned if we drop a tear in remembrance of the 
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occasions when we have been among the lécturers ; 
of the delightful acquaintances made there, of the 
hours of brightness and joy that come trooping 
through the mind in memory. As, in the far-away 
West, | think of those hours of wheeling, of bath- 
ing, of driving, and of roving I wonder if the in- 
numerable prosperous summer schools from sea to 
sea will ever realize how much they owe to this 
pioneer of progress. 
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COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Wisconsin was the first state in the Union to 
establish county normal schools, though Michigan 
is now in advance of her in the number of such 
schools. She made some decidedly improved pro- 
vision for these schools in the last legislature. 
There are seven of these county normal schools 
now, and arrangements have been made for five 
more. Hereafter the state will pay two-thirds of the 
entire expense of these schools,*and the county will 
merely bear the other third of the expense. This 
will increase the demand for these institutions. 
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Luther Burbank is the prince of pedagogs. He 
knows what he wants to do, and he has the patience 
to doit. He has created a plum witha Bartlett 
pear flavor; has created a verbena with the fra- 
grance of trailing arbutus; a dahlia with the 
fragrance oi the Magnolia blossom ; a gladiola that 
will blossom al] around the stem, giving it twice as 
many blossoms as before. He has created a daisy 
seven inches across the flower; a calla a foot across, 
and then made another only an inch and a hali 
across. In one instance he planted half a million 
plum stones and got but two trees such as he 
sought, but those two brought him a small fortune. 


Presumably the first evening school of any kind 
in the United States was in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1773. The modern public evening schools prob- 
ably began at Louisville, Ky., in 1834. There were 
two teachers and twenty-two boys. There are now 
1,500 public evening schools with 200,000 pupils in 
the United States. The first successful evening 
school movement was in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in 1848. By 1868 they were in Chicago, 
Brooklyn, New York, Lowell, Newark, Providence, 
New Orleans, Salem, St.. Louis, and San Francisco. 


Here is what George Bernard Shaw thinks of the 
schoolmaster: He pretends to be perfect all the time 
under all conditions. He exacts from his pupils 
perfect truthfulness and entire obedience, the one 
being the attribute of the Deity, the other being the 
quality of an ideal motor car. Thus he becomes a 
tyrant, a rascal, a footling pedant, a selected idiot, 
a liar, a torturer practicing the malicious art of pun- 
ishment, an abandoned hypocrite, and a malicious 


imposter. 


Brooklyn and Yonkers offer interesting contrasts 
in school expenditures: For supervision, Brooklyn 
3.7 per cent., Yonkers 10.8 per cent.; for high 
school salaries, Brooklyn 15.9 per cent., Yonkers 
7.2 per cent.; for elementary teachers’ salaries, 





Brooklyn 53.5 per cent., Yonkers 50.6 per cent.; 
for instruction Brooklyn 73.1 per cent., Yonkers 
67.5 per cent. 


Triggs owes some of his misfame to his name, 
which is variously presented as Quiggs, Twiggs, 
Sliggs, Sniggs, Swiggs, Bliggs, Zwiggs, Kniggs, 
Bhgegs, Higgs, and Phiggs. If he could have taken 
a joke he might have utilized the free advertising 
he has received, but when he sued the New York 
Sun for libel he forfeited his last chance. 


Germany scorns the American idea of leaving the 
education of the nation to “immature women and 
feeble men.” She believes she is competing with 
the world through the schools. We deny the im- 
peachment of the vigor of our teachers, but it be- 
hooves us to see to it there is no immaturity or en- 
feeblement on the part of our teachers. 


A Kansas “chigger” is the mitest, stickingest, 
stingiest of the wee creatures, and symbolizes the 
envies which are too little to be worth noticing, im- 
possible to separate oneself from, and yet vex the 
soul of whoever harbors them as the great cares of 
life never do. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago says 
that the teachers’ salaries should not be jeopardized 
by any innovations, but when it can be done with- 
out such infringement he would urge the extension 
of manual training, household arts, and kinder- 
garten centres. 


Boston leads all large cities except New York in 
percentage of operating expenses in the high 
schools,—12.57 per cent. This as against 9.9 per 
cent. in Philadelphia; 9 per cent. in Baltimore; 7.4 
per cent. in Chicago, and 6.6 per cent. in St. Louis. 


William [ler Crane takes solid comfort in having 
always at hand the terrific roast of Dr. William E. 
Chancellor's recent book by a Western editor, and 
Crane reads it with all the unction necessary for 
tragic and comic effect. Revenge is sweet. 


There must have been sarcasm in the remark of 
the only man who hesitated about voting for Mrs. 
Young as principal of the Chicago normal school 
that friends were advocating Triggs and Bright, 
and they should be given a hearing. 


It hurts the pride of New York to pay an 
Omahan a $150,000 salary to manage a New York 
concern. Wait till he shows that he is worth it. 


Matrimony has played an important part in 
creating vacancies in Iowa this vacation. 


Folk’s good work in Missouri has proved to be 
of inestimable financial value. 


John D. Rockefeller is the most conspicuous 
“Barefoot Boy” of to-day. 


President Harper is surely improving. 
Pittsburg salaries are first class now. 


Will the high school fraternities go? 
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Cook county is to have a new court house. 
Corn crop will probably be 2,500,000,000 bushels. 


There are 94,011,000 acres in corn in the United 
States. 


Automobile death record for August is the larg- 
est and most distinguished of any month. 


One million five hundred thousand quarts of 
milk used in New York city in one day. 


The annual expense of the government of Great 
Britain is $750,000,000. An increase of 50 per cent. 
in fifteen years. 


Brooklyn, with 600 miles of street, spent $500,000 
for removing snow last winter, and Chicago, with 
1,400 miles, spent $60,000, which is the most ever. 


Los Angeies has begun work on a water system 
that will cost $23,000,000. It will bring mountain 
water 240 miles from Inyo county. One tunnel will 
be thirty miles long. The supply will be unlimited. 

PEACE AT LAST. 

After days of anxiety and the creation of what 
seemed to be a hopeless impasse, the way to peace 
was suddenly opened at Portsmouth, and on 
the forenoon of August 29,—a day to be re- 
membered, — the envoys reached an agreement 
upon all the points of dispute. This was brought 
about by the frank and complete concession on the 
part of Japan of everything which had been in con- 
troversy; and this, in turn, was the result of the 
Mikado’s personal initiative, strengthened by the 
counsel of that singular group of advisers, the 
Elder Statesmen of Japan, who had been in con- 
ference with the Mikado the day before. Japan 
waived all claim to an indemnity; abandoned her 
demand for the surrender of the interned Russian 
warships and that for the limitation of Russian 
naval strength in the Pacific; and consented to be 
content with half of the island of Sakhalin, 
although the whole of it was in her possession at 
the time, 


MARVELOUS MAGNANIMITY. 


It is not strange that these concessions, sud- 
denly made at the moment when the situation 
seemed most hopeless, almost paralyzed the Rus- 
sian envoys and amazed the whole world. Mr. 
Witte, who has been singularly garrulous during 
the whole proceedings, promptly vaunted himself 
upon the success of his diplomacy, and poured 
himself out to the newspaper correspondents in a 
strain of self-laudation unusual in a statesman of 
the first rank. But impartial observers must be 
more impressed by Japanese magnanimity than by 
even Mr. Witte’s astuteness. Neither contem- 
porary judgment nor that of history can make any 
mistake as to the fact that Russia has been over- 
whelmingly beaten on land and sea. Nor does 


any one doubt that the Japanese troops and ships 
were so disposed that, if the conference had 
broken up, immediate Russian reverses on a pro- 
digious scale would have followed. To make such 
concessions under such conditions was to make a 
demonstration that with nations as with men to 
rule one’s spirit is greater than to take a city, ~ 


JAPAN’S GAINS. 


Yet, notwithstanding these concessions, Japan 
makes great material gains as well as moral by the 
adjustment. She gets not only all for which she 
contended in diplomacy before the war, and all of 
which she was defrauded after the earlier war with 
China, but much besides. “Her protectorate over 
Korea is established and recognized. Her rela- 
tions with China are cemented by her steadfast ad- 
hesion to the policy of handing back Manchuria to 
Chinese administration. She acquires possession 
besides of Port Arthur, and Dalny,—upon which 
the Russians have spent enormous sums,—and of 
the entire Liao-tung peninsula, and of a consider- 
able part of the railroad running south from Har- 
bin. She has secured for herself the outlet which 
she needed upon the mainland and has kept faith 
with the nations in maintaining the ‘‘open door’’ 
for trade. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PART. 

The most captious of President Roosevelt’s 
critics will scarcely deny him the credit which is 
his meed for this happy ending of a great, terri- 
ble, and needless war. It was he, who, at just 
the right moment, and with a frank candor and 
sincerity which appealed to the world’s sym- 
pathy, approached both belligerents with a plea 
that, for the sake of humanity, they should con- 
fer upon the possibility of peace. It was an ex- 
tremely unconventional thing to do, and grizzled 
diplomatists shook their heads over it. So was 
it unconventional, when the deadlock seemed 
hopeless, for the President to ask Baron Rosen to 
go to see him at Oyster Bay, and to make, later, 
direct and personal appeals to the Czar and the 
Mikado. But Baron Rosen went, the Czar and 
the Mikado gave heed, and it is to the Presi- 
dent’s doing what no other ruler in the world 
was in a position to do, that Americans owe their 
special pride in knowing that the new treaty of 
peace will go down to history as ‘‘ The Peace of 
Portsmouth.” 


THE BENNINGTON EXPLOSION. 


The naval court of inquiry which was appointed 
to investigate the cause of the recent explosion on 
the gunboat Bennington has completed its task 
with commendable despatch, and has announced its 
findings. In a sense, these are reassuring, for they 
suggest no structural weakness and no radical de- 





(Continued on page 260] 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—XIL.) 
[Continued from page 249.] 





Portsmouth was chartered as a city in 1849. But 
for some reason or other she has not shared in the 
phenomenal growth that has come to many urban 
centres in New England. The last census gave her 
a population of only 10,637, which was but an in- 
significant adyance over that of the preceding cen- 
sus. 

It would be interesting to know what Witte and 
Rosen, Komura and Takahira, think of the little 
city on the Piscataqua, accustomed as they are to 
the great cities of their own countries. Whatever 
may be the outcome of their negotiations, they will 
never forget the name of the city where they met 
each other in the interests of peace. 


EDUCATIONAL ECHOES. 


Two very important educational meetings have 
lately. been held, the N. E. A. at Asbury 
Park and the A. I. of I. at Portland. The 
former is iniernational, world-wide in its mem- 
bership, the latter American, not constitutionally 
or necessarily, but practically. Papers were read and 
addresses given at each by men and women of wide rep- 
utation as scholars, as teachers, as men of affairs. A 
wide range of subjects was presented, including every 
phase of educational and sociological problems. The 
meetings were informing, stimulating, elevating in re- 
sults. Many eminently wise things were said, possibly 
none otherwise. Full reports have been published, and 
all may read and profit by the reading. 

To a non-professional hearer, a plain granger who 
attended and listened, some questions arose as he heard 
the papers read and the addresses pronounced. Were 
not the papers and addresses, many of them, too long, 
Did not the writer or speaker attempt to set forth 
the entire subject, an attempt impossible of achieve- 
ment, rather than by a terse, clear statement set forth 
the few salient points so definitely that the ‘“‘wayfaring 
man though a fool should noterr therein?” 

Was not the length unduly drawn out by the essay- 
ists or orator’s ambition to show himself a master of 
the art of “fine writing” rather than by the one over- 
mastering desire to convict, which Whately says “is the 
end of all discourse’? The hearer did not come to 
listen to sonorous periods, to beautiful metaphors, to 
exemplifications of perfect style; he came rather to hear 
truths of practical importance so set forth that he might 
consider, understand, and adopt. 

Is it an improvement that all discussion is excluded? 
The subject is presented; the hearers may or 
may not accept the ideas. No chance is given for ques- 
tion, for close criticism, for keen analysis, for opposing 
principles. If discussion is announced, it amounts to 
a beatific eulogy on the essay or address. A free dis- 
cussion would so bring out the truth, reveal the fallacy, 
display the weakness, or buttress the wall of the argu- 
ment as to be of infinite value to the common hearer. 

In voth meetings there was an earnest plea from 
Mayor McClellan of New York and Mayor Baxter of 
Portland in favor of a school course substantially of the 
“three R’s.” The sentiment was tatitly approved by 
many of the ablest teachers present, but they had no 
chance to voice their sentiments. This position was vigor- 
ously opposed directly by Dr. Winship in his clear, vigor- 
ous, and short address, and it wasincidentallyopposed in 


the address of the president of each association, and by ° 


many of the essayists. Would it not be a great gain 
to have had Dr. Winship rejoin at once to Mayor 





McClellan, and someone of the believers in the “enrich- 
ment of the course” reply to the strictures of Mayor 
Baxter? In such a discussion misconceptions would be 
rectified, misunderstandings explained, and the real, 
practical truth evolved. 


Granger. 


‘ona ae Se ene 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.—(VII.) 

Dunkirk, indirectly from town in France. 

Dunnsville, for Christopher Dunn, original owner. 

Dutchess, for Mary of Modena, Duchess of York. 
Previous to the appearance of Johnson’s dictionary, the 
title of the wife of a Duke was spelled with a “t.” 

Earlville, for Jonas Earl, canal commissioner. 

Last River, called river from river-like action of its 
tides, . 

Eaton, for General William Eaton of Massachusetts, 

Edmeston, for Robert Edmeston, early pioneer. 

Edwards, for Edward McCormack, brother of founder. 

Edwardsville, for Jonathan S. Edwards, first post- 
master. 

Egegertsville, for James Eggertsville. 

Elbridge, probably for Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Eleven Mile, because it crosses Buffalo road eleven 
miles from Buffalo. 

Ellenburg, for daughter of John R. Murray, principal 
owner of township five of military tract. 

Ellery, for William Ellery, signer of Declaration of 
Independence. 

Ellicott; Ellicottville, for William Ellicott of Holland 
Land Company. 

Elliottsville, for Dr. Samuel M. Elliott. 

Ellisburg, for Lyman Ellis, proprietor in 1797. 

Bima, for large elm tree near village. 

Elmira, said to have been named for Elmira Teall, 
daughter of tavern keeper. 
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Emmons, for S. F. Emmons, geologist. 
Ephratah, for ancient city of Palestine. 
Equinunk, “place where clothing is distributed.” 
Erie, from lake. Form of “Erige”’ or “Erilke,” name 
of extinct Indian tribe, meaning “cat.” 

Erwin, for Colonel Arthur Erwin. 

Esopus, difference of opinion as to whether river took 
pame from tribe or tribe was named for river. 

Esperance, French word meaning “hope.” 

Essex, for county in England. 

Euclid, for celebrated geometer of Alexandria. 

Evans, for David B. Evans, agent of Holland Land 
Company. 

Evans Mills, for Ethin Evans, resident mill owner. 

Fabius, named by state land board, for Roman consul, 

Farmington, from town in Connecticut. 

Farnham, for Le Roy Farnham, first merchant. 

Felts Mills, for John Felts, an early proprietor. 

Fenner, for Governor Fenner of Rhode Island. 

Fentonville, for Governor Reuben Eaton Fenton. 

Fergusonville, for Ferguson brothers. 

Fine, for John Fine, principal proprietor. 

Fishkill, originally Vischkill, “fish creek.” 

Flackville, for first postmaster. 

Flatbush, from woods that grew on flat country, 

Fieming, for General George Fleming, an old resident. 

Florence, from city in Italy. 

Floyd, for William Floyd, one of signers of Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Flushing, cerruption “Vlissengen,” as it was called 
by Dutch settlers. 

Fonda, for Douw Fonda. 

Fort Ann, from old fortification built during wars 
with French. 

Fort Covington, for General Leonard Covington. 

Fort Edward, from an old fort, named in honor of 
Edward, Duke of York. 

l‘ort Hamilton, for Alexander Hamilton. 

Fort Plain, from an old fortress erected on a plain at 
junction of two rivers, 

Fowler, for Theodocius Fowler, early proprietor. 

Fowlerville, for first settler. 

Frankfort, for Lawrence Frank, early settler. 

Tranklin, for Temple Franklin. 

Frazer, for Hugh Frazer, early patentee, 

Fredonia, “Ind of Freedom,” proposed as name for 
United States. 

Fremont, for Colonel John C. Fremont. 

F'renchs Mills, for Abel French, who owned factory 
there. 

Fulton, for Robert Fulton. 

Gaines; Gainesville, for General E. P. Gaines. 

Galen, named by state land board, for Claudius Gal- 
enus, illustrious physician of antiquity. 

Gallatin, for Secretary of Treasury Albert Gallatin. 

Galloo, for an old resident. 

Galway, from county in Ireland. 

Gansevoort, for Colonel Peter Gansevoort. 

Gardiner, for Lieutenant-Governor Addison Gardiner. 

Gardiners, for first settler, Lyon Gardiner. 

Gasport, from springs which emit gas. 

Gates, for General Horatio Gates, Revolutionary com- 
mander. 

Geddes, for James Geddes, first settler. 

Genesee, river and town, from the Indian, “shining or 
beautiful valley.” 

Geneseo, modification of Genesee, on which river it is 
situated. 

Georgetown, for George IT., king of England. 

German, for General Obadiah German, original pro- 
prietor. 

jJerman Flats, from German settlers on Mohawk Flats, 

Gerry, for Elbridge Gerry, one of signers of Dec'ara- 
tion of Independence. 
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Gilboa, from mountain in Palestine. 

Gilman, for Jchn M. Cilman, early settler. 

Glen, for Jacob Glen, prominent citizen. 

Glens Falls, named by John Glenn, for himself. 

Glenville, from manor of Sandir Leenderste Glen, 
which occupied the site, 

Gloversville, from its glove factories. : 

Gorham, for Nathaniel Gorham, : i 

Goshen, from “Land of Goshen.” 

Gothic, because of pinnacles resembling Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

Gouverneur, for Gouverneur Morris, American states- 
man. 

Governors, for Governor Van Twiller, who owned it 
at an early date. 

Gowanda, “a town among the hills by the water side.” 

Grahamsville, for Lieutenant Graham, who was killed 
by the Indians near present site of village. 

Grass, from name given it by early French, La Grasse 
Riviere, “fertile river.” 

Gravesend, named by persons from Gravesend, Eng. 

Graysville, for Latham Gray, resident. 

Greenbush, translation of original Dutch name, Groen 
Basch, from pine woods. eg 

Greene, for General Nathaniel Greene. 

Greene Island, on island of that name. 

Greenwich, from a town in England. 

Greig, for the late John Greig of Canandaigua. 

Griffin Corners, for Griffin family. 

Groton, from town in Massachusetts. 

Halcott, for George Halcott, sheriff. 

Hale Eddy, for family of early settlers. 

Halfmoon, so named from crescent shaped piece of 
land between Hudscn and Mohawk. 

Halletts Cove; part of New York city, from original 
patentee. 

Hallsville, for Captain Robert Hall. 

Halseyville, for first settler, Nicholl Halsey. 

Hamburg, from city in Germany. 

Hammond, for Abijah Hammond, an early proprietor. 

Hamptonburg, from birthplace, Wolverhampton, of 
first setiler, William Bull. 

Hannacrois, said to have been named by Dutch, 
“Kannekraai,” “cock-crowing creek,” from legend that 
rooster came floating down creek on cake of ice. 

Hannibal, named by state land board, for Carthaginian 
general. 

Hardenburg, for Johannes Hardenburg, early patentee. 

Harlem, part of New York city, for town in Holland. 

Harpersfield, for Joseph Harper, original patentee. 

Harrietstown, for wife of James Duane. 

Harrisburg, for Richard Harrison. 

Harrison, for John Harrison. 

Harrisville, for Fosket Harris, first settler. 

Hartwick, for Christepher Hartwick, patentee. 

Hasenclevor, for German, who received grant of land 
there, 

Haverstraw, originally Haverstroo, oats straw. 

Hector, from character in Iliad. 

Helderburg, plateau,. “clear mountain,” 
fine prospect from it. 

Helena, for daughter of Joseph Pitcairn. 

Hemlock, translation of Indian word Onehda, 

Hempstead, derivation of Dutch word, “Heemstede,” 
“homestead.” 

Henderson, for William Henderson, proprietor. 

Henrietta, for Henrietta Laura, countess of Bath. 

Herkimer, for General Nicholas Herkimer. 

Hermon, for mountain in Syria. 

Heuvelton, for Jacob Van Hewoll. 

Hicks, for owner. 

Hicks, for Charles Hicks, Quaker reformer. 

Highlands, derivation of “hogeland,” or “Hoogland,” 
meaning “highland,” originally given them by Dutch, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THIRTEEN CHAPTERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Represented by the Edward Moran Series of Thirteen 
Historical Marine Paintings. By Theodore Sutro. 
33-27 East Seventeenth street (Union square north), 
New York city: The Baker and Taylor Company. 
Cloth. Gilt top, ina slip box. Price, $1.50 net. 

This is an exquisite book in holiday attire. They are 
reproductions of the famous series of “Thirteen Histori- 
cal Marine Paintings” by the late Edward Moran (the 
greatest marine painter of the United States), with an 
interesting descriptive essay accompanying each picture, 
the whole embracing thirteen thrilling episodes in the 
history of America, especially the United States, written 
by Theodore Sutro, a distinguished member of the New 
York bar. The original paintings have been for some 
time on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city, ‘This is the first time that any reprce- 
ductions of them have been accessible to the public, as 
they are all copyrighted. They represent the following 
epochs: The Ocean—The Highway of All Nations. 
Landing of Lief Erickson in the New World in the Year 
1001. The Santa Maria, Nina, and Pinta, the Ships of 
Columbus. The Debarkation of Columbus. Midnight 
Mass on the Missisippi River over the Body of Ferdinand 
Le Soto. Henry Hudson Entering New York Bay. Em- 
barkKation of the Pilgrims from Southampton. First 
Recognition of the American Flag by a Foreign Govern- 
ment, in the Harbor of Quiberon, France. Burning of the 
Frigate Philadelphia, in the Harbor of Tripoli. The Brig 
Armstrong Engaging the British Fleet in the Harbor of 
Fayal. Iron versus Wood—Sinking of the Cumberland 
by the Merrimac, in Hampton Roads. The White 
Squadron’s Farewell Salute to the Body of Captain John 
Ericsson, New York Bay. Return of the Conquerors— 
Typifying Our Victory in the late Spanish-American 
War, September 29, 1899. 

The volume is fascinating reading throughout, and 
contains, besides, an introduction and the first full 
biographical memoir ever published of Edward Moran, 
together with a complete index. This book cught to be 
not only in every general library, but also especially in 
every school library in the United States. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. By James Bryce, D. C. 
L. New York: Oxford University Press (American 
Branch). Cloth. 80 pp. 

Mr. Bryce’s first contribution to the twentieth century 
was a volume entitled “Studies in History and Jurispru- 
dence.”” In this volume was an essay that dealt with the 
history of marriage and divorce, and this essay is now 
published separately, at the solicitation of the author’s 
American friends, as a contribution to one of the most 
significant and most alarming questions of the present 
day. It is quite startling to be informed by our author 
that the total number of divorces ‘“‘recorded to have been 
granted in twenty years (in the United States) ‘is 328,- 
716:exceeding all the divorces granted in the same years 
in all other Christian countries.” The author speaks of 
it as “‘a ghastly total.” The volume is a most valuable 
compendium of history and law on the subject of the 
family, and berause of the eminence and accuracy of the 
author will doubtless be widely circulated and studiously 
perused. Mr. Bryce would be most cautious in preseryv- 
ing the sanctity of the marriage tie, and seems to fear 
“the evil of permitting people to get rid of one another 
merely because they are tired of one another.” ‘“‘When 
the question is asked,” he continues, “ ‘What is the best 
divorcee law?’ the only answer can be, “There is no good 
divorce law.’” And yet he would go beyond the present 
practice of his own land, though not to the practice of 
some other lands, in the relief of some unhappy marital 
relationships. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By Raymond L. Bridgman. 
A Political Treatise and Not a Literary Venture. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 174 pp. 

R. L. Bridgman is one of the ablest newspaper men 
in New England, not, however, as a mere gatherer of 
news, but as a discriminating reporter of whatever 
affects large movements. He thinks in large political 
units, and sees in every significant social and civic, re- 
ligious and educational activity either the germ or 
fruitage of something really vital. 

The world is his unit. The United States and cach 
section of the Union as much as Russia and Japan are 
playing a part in that world unit. The world is sure to 
be a single political body ultimately; the only absolute 
sovereignty must be the sovereignty of mankind; there 
is already being formulated a world bill of rights and a 





world form of government; the business of the world ig 
demanding a wcrid government so far as commerce ig 
concerned. This book is one of the most wholesome 
and interesting of all that has appeared in this line. [t 
is cne of the best books that has been written along any 
line for a teacher whe would broaden his vision, clarify 
his discernment, and intensify his thinking. It is by far 
the best look ahead that has been written. 


—_—-_— 


A MAID OF JAPAN. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co, 222 pp. Price, $1. 

A fascinating little Japanese love story, by an author 
who has already won her laurels in writing of the land 
of Nippon. The leading characters are Char‘es Carring- 
ton, an Englishman visiting Japan, and Hime, a pretty 
shell-gatherer on the beach of Enoshima. The stcry cf 
their acquaintance and affection is told us in a most 
simple and attractive way, and incidentally we are al- 
lowed to see the bewitching glories of the land of the 
Rising Sun. The beok is hound in some form of Japa- 
nese binding, evidently made of some vegetable fibre, and 
aids to give it a truly Japanese appearance. It is a capi- 
tal book to read beside the summer sea. 





BOLSCHE’S EVOLUTION OF MAN. Translated by 
Ernest Untermann, Ph. D. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

“This book shows you that evolution is not a guess; 
it is an established theory that is fully proved by known 
facts.” So says the publisher. But the German author 
of the book speaks most confidently about the processes 
by which man became what he is, from one Cell in pri- 
meval protoplasm along through the lizard, and other 
animals, to the anthropoid ape, and then to the finished 
product Man. The sureness with which he delineates 
just what happened “millions of ages ago’ is certainly 
refreshing. One would imagine he had been an eye- 
witness of the entire process. The ease with which he 
brushes aside what look like insuperable objections is 
litile short qf sublime. That man has a monkey and a 
lizard origin is quite clear to him, because of the 
“known facts” that transpired ‘millions of years ago.” 
There is no modesty about his theory. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY LEGENDS AND TALES. With 
hiographiecal notes and introduction by Sarah C. 
Brooks, Baltimore. New York: The Macmillan Cor- 
pany. Cleth. 452 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A pretty little edition of the famous Danish tales, with 
a discriminating essay on the use of such stories in the 
primary school by the editor. These stories should have 
simplicity, a moral content, fancy, humor, and delicacy. 
Miss Brooks believes that the Andersen “Fairy Tales’ 
measure up fully to these canons of utility, and if dra- 
matically narrated by the teacher are of greatest valuein 
interesting and inspiring the younger pupils. The sug- 
gestion is made that the children should be encouraged 
in the narration of the stories, and also in writing them 
out from memory. 


ONE’S SELF I SING AND OTHER POEMS. By Eliza- 
beth Porter Gould. Boston: Richard G. FPadcer. 
Cloth. 155 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A collection of verses on various themes by one who 
evidently loves to do much of her thinking in rhyme. 
Under the caption “One’s Self I Sing,” are verses on 
Birth, Childhood, Youth, Labor, Love, Motherhood, Sor- 
row, Age, and Immortality. Then follow poems of 
nature, songs of the months, miscellaneous poems, and 
impromptus. In the collection will be found the Cen- 
tennial poem eulogistic of Manchester-by-the-Sea, read 
there at the anniversary of 1895, and full of loyaity to 
the poetess’ native town. 


SPECIMEN LETTFRS. Selected and edited by Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook and Allen R. Benham of Yale 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
156 pp. Price, 60 cents: mail, 65 cents. 

A. pretty little editon of the famous Danish tales, with 
college to acquire the art of letter-writing, which is 
almost a lest art in our busy life. The selec* on of 
specimens is most happily made—Swift to Addison, 
Johnson to Chesterfield, Franklin to Strahan, Lamb to 
Southey, Emerson to Tennyson, Hawthorne to Long- 
fellow, Lincoln to Greeley, and many others. There are 
ninety-seven specimens in all. The collection cannot 
fail to te of service in the line with which it deals. 
Even the general public may find it both entertaining 
and helpful, and not alone the student. It is highly ser- 
viceable. 
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The Best Supplementary Reading . for Secondate 
and Graded Schools 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


Notable Features 





i 





1. The excellence of the selections and the care taken to secure the best and’ most 
accurate texts. All the volumes for secondary schools are unabridged. 
9° 


2. The series includes all the “Classics” prescribed in the new Standard College Entrance 


Requirements, together with other volumes edited especially for secondary schools and for the 
grades. 


3. The editing is of the best; the books are not over-edited. Most of the numbers for 
use in secondary schools are edited by teachers of English in such schools. 


4. In size (5 3-4 by 41-4) and in mechanical execution the Pocket Classics are all that 
could be desired. 


5. The Pocket Classics Series is an unusually economical one — 25 cents a volume 


There are 
no “double numbers ”’ to add to the cost. z 


6. Finally, experience has shown that the Pocket Classics give general satisfaction in the thou- 
sands of schools in which they are used. 


New volumes are constantly being 
added to the Pocket Classics Series . 





HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





Modern and Satisfactory 
HISTORY MATHEMATICS 
Channing’s Student’s History of the United States, $1.40 Hall and Knight’s Algebras, 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England, 1.25 Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras, 
Botsford’s Histories, Schultze’s Elementary Algebra, $1.10 
Adams’ European History, 1.40 Clay’s Examples in Algebra, 90 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry, 1.10 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY Holgate’s Geometry, 1.10 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography, $1.00 Lambert and Foering’s Trigonometry, -60 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography, 1.10 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, 1.40 ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH Ely gies Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Econo- Poy 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- a , 
position, $1.00 
Lewis’s First Manual of Composition, -60 OTHER VALUABLE HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
Lewis’s Second Manual of Composition, -90 = Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology, $1.00 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study of Rhetoric, .90 Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and 
Huntington’s Elements of English Composition, -60 Hygiene, 1.10 
Gayley and Young’s Principles and Progress of Eng- Bailey's Botany, 1.10 
lish Poetry, 1.10 Davenport’s Introduction to Zoology, 1.10 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature, 1.00 Barss’s Nepos — Twenty Lives, .90 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid, 1.10 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY Von Minckwitz’s Cicero, 1.25 
Crew’s Elements of Physics, $1.10 Ball's Elements of Greek, 1,00 
Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics, -.90 Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence, 75 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics, 1.10 Trotter's Geography of Commerce, 1.10 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry, -90 Ashley’s American Government, 1.00 
Waddell’s School Chemistry, .90 Hewett’s German Reader, 1.00 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state inthe Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Co; 
by the editor not later t 
date of issue. 


should be received 
Friday preceding 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, J. Lewis 
Wightman, Malden, secretary. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The state summer 
normal school continues to be a 
great success. This is its twelfth 
year. The attendance is large and 
includes the New England and Mid- 
dle states. It is State Superinten- 
dent H. C. Morrison’s first year and 
his hold upon the state profession- 
ally depended not a little upon the 
success of this session, Fortunately 
he is playing in the best of luck. 
The school is larger in numbers, and 
is far more representative than in 
previous years, more towns and 
cities of the state being represented 
in the student body. 

In supervision Superintendent Mor- 
rison is giving a course of lectures, 
referring chiefly to the supervisory 
problem in New Hampshire, special 
attention being paid to the peculiar 
legal, administrative, and pedagogi- 
cal conditions in the newly organized 
supervisory districts of the state. 
The Hon. Channing Folsom of 
Dover, formerly state superinten- 
dent, takes up in detail all the laws 
of the state relating to school mat- 
ters, and in addition gives the official 
interpretation of court decisions, and 
the opinions of the attorney-general 
of this and other New England 
states. 

The course of instruction in art 
and drawing is under the supervi- 
sion of Nathaniel L. Berry of New- 
ton, Mass. 

There is a course of lectures on 
nature study, conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Dudley of the state normal 
school of Platteville, Ct. The lec- 
tures are illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

The course in school management, 
under Superintendent Charles W. 
Bickford of Manchester, comprises a 
series of ten lectures. Mr. Scales of 
the William Penn Charter school, 
Philadelphia, gives practical instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching music 
in graded and ungraded schools. 

William H. Huse of the Hallsville 
school of Manchester is conducting 
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lessons in geography, and the study 
of various industries. The clasa 
takes daily excursions. 

The other instructors are Thad- 
deus W. Harris of Keene, in Eng- 
lish; George H. Whitcher of Berlin, 
in arithmetic; Miss Maud Starling, 
supervisor of the normal training 
schools, Plymouth, in primary meth- 
cds; Miss Blanche E. Hazard of Bos- 
ton, in history; and A. Keith Spof- 
ford of Dartmouth College, in the 
history of education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FALL RIVER. This city has had 
a unique experience. The husband 
of a member of the board of educa- 
tion has been elected to assistant 
principal of the high school. She 
did not vote for him, not from opposi- 
tion, but because she thought it 
better taste not to do so. Fortu- 
nately he did not need her vote. She 
will, however, be the bigger man of 
the two officially. He must take or- 
ders from her whether it has been 
his custom or not. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE*. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CALIFORNIA. The normal school 
of this town has the record for at- 
tendance upon the N. E. A. There 
were nine of its teachers at Asbury 
Park this year. Has any other 
school done as well? It was a dis- 
tance of 400 miles and more. 

: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. By 1900 census, 
278,718; school attendance, 39,300; 
teachers, 1,425; school expenditures, 
$7,579,545; per pupil, $40; per inhabi- 
tant, $5.64, 


~ 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Dr. J. H. Phillips 
has been unanimously re-elected su- 
perintendent of the public schools of 
Birmingham for a term of three 
years, beginning July 1. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


ELDORA. Milo Hunt of this city, 
who has been elected as superinten- 
dent of the Colfax public schools 
over forty-two applicants for the 
position, is one of the four men in 
the state of Iowa to be first awarded 
a teacher’s life diploma, and is a 
native Hawkeye. He was educated 
at Penn college at Oskaloosa. He 
taught for six years in the city 
schools of Oskaloosa following his 
graduation, and was for a number of 
years at the head of the schools in 
this city, resigning in 1905 with the 
expectation of taking up special 
work at Chicago University, when he 
was offered the Colfax appointment. 

MARSHALLTOWN. E. L. Coffeen 
of Mason City succeeds Mr. Crane as 
superintendent. He is having a 
gratifying reception at the hands of 
the people and of the teachers. 

Miss Mary E. Hostetler is making 
a notable success as county superin- 
tendent. It is a large county, but 
she manages to influence every part 
of it. She was a grammar school 
principal in Marshalltown at the time 
of her nomination. With three 





men seeking the nomination, she had 
such a lead that two of them retired 
before the convention, and she led 
the other, three to one. 

Mr. Crane has collected a vast 
amount of illustrative school work 
for lecture purposes. Rarely has 
anything like such a collection of 
pupils’ work been attempted by a city 
of 12,000. In variety and in scope it 
is of surpassing interest. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley lives in Lagrange, but it ig 
his purpose, if he can dispose of his 
home there advantageously, to move 
into the city. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The official esti- 
mate of the populaiion is 312,968. 


INDIANA. 

VALPARAISO. The famous Val- 
paraiso normal school, more prosper- 
ous than ever, has had its annual re- 
mnion, at which were assembled 
many of the graduates prominent in 
all walks of life in the Middle West. 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Kenzie have 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
the success of the most important in- 
stitution in its class ia the country. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. The selection of D. E. 
Cloyd as high school principal of 
Spokane, at a salary of $2,000, with- 
out having been seen by a member of 
the school board, is an interesting 
professional compliment. He is a 
graduate of the Missouri State Nor- 
mal school, and of the University of 
Minnesota, and has a_ doctor’s 
degree from Columbia. He was 
a grammar school principal in 
Missouri, superintendent of city 
schools, principal of a high school, 
and teacher in a state normal school, 
and assistant professor in the state 
university, all of Minnesota; and was 
afterward city superintendent of 
Wheeling. Few men of forty have 
combined such an equipment through 
both training and experience. 

EVERETT. Superintendent D. A. 
Thomburg of Grinnell, Ia., has been 
unanimously and heartily elected su- 
perintendent of this city. He is one 
of the foremost of the young men of 
Iowa, college trained, with the best 
of experience, public spirited, of a 
popular cast of personality, and has 
a helpful and attractive family. 


FOREIGN. 


MEXICO. 


In the City of Mexico there are 
about 8,000 American and British 
residents forming an English colony. 
They are engaged in profitable busi- 
ness enterprises and their number is 
increasing at the rate of about 500 
each year. For the most part these 
persons are expecting to be perma- 
nently in the city or country and they 
wish their children to receive the 
benefits of good schools. Unfortu- 
nately such, giving instruction in 
English, are not to be had save by 
sending the children to the States. 

Under these circumstances a large 
number of these American and Brit- 
ish citizens have organized a corpo- 














ration knownas the American School 
Association. Its object as stated in 
article two of its articles of incor- 
poration is “the establishment and 
maintenance of a system of non-sec- 
tarian schools for the education of 
the children of American citizens and 
British subjects, except those of 
African lineage, to be located in this 
city and elsewhere in the Republic, 
which shall be-patterned after the 
most advanced public school systems 
of the United States and comprise 
all grades from kindergarten to colle- 
giate courses, which eventually may 
be expanded into technical and com- 
mercial colleges.” 

William G. Moler, chairman of the 
committee on teachers, after some 
consultation with James Russell Par- 
sons, Jr., American consul-general 
in Mexico city, formerly secretary of 
the hoard of regents of New York 
state, and after consideration of sev- 
eral men, recommended Schuyler F. 
Herron of Northampton, Mass., to be 
superintendent of the proposed 
schools, and the board of managers 
has confirmed the appointment. 

Recent advices indicate that the 
schools to be opened early in Septem- 
ber next will be organized under very 
favorable conditions as to attendance 
and financial backing. The oppor- 
tunity given for an educational suc- 
cess is unique and teachers associated 
in the enterprise will be most fortu- 
nate. 





A Normal Class for Teachers of 
Manual Training Is to Be Organ- 
ized in Washington University 
of Missouri, Beginning Septem- 
ber 25. 


The demand for competent teach- 
ers of manual training greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply. The graduates of 
the manual training school are, as a 
rule, too young, too immature, and 
too narrowly taught to meet require- 
ments, just as any high school grad- 
uate is unfit to immediately take a 
position as teacher in a high school. 
Some college training and more ma- 
turity are needed. Hence the offer 
to graduates of colleges and second- 
ary schools a year’s training in a 
normal class in the new and en- 
larged manual training school of 
Washington University. It is be- 
lieved that the facilities for mas- 
tering both the theory and the prac- 
tice of toolwork and drafting in the 
new shops and drawing rooms are 
unsurpassed. Theory and practice 
will go hand in hand, the former by 
lectures, the latter by actual work 
in classes. Two lines of shop-work 
will be carried on simultaneously, 
two hours in wood-work, and two 
hours in metal-work; one hour will 
be given to lectures in-the depart- 
ment of pedagogy, science, mathe- 
matics, or art, according to the taste 
or needs of the individual members 
of the class; and one hour, with un- 
limited outside practice, to the rudi- 
ments and theory of drawing. 

The tuition fee for the year will be 
$150. Shop tools and materials will 
be furnished by the school. No per- 
son will be admitted to the normal 
class unless he has completed a sec- 
ondary or college course of study. 
Those deficient in 
branches, if properly prepared, may 
enroll as members of the third or 
fourth year class of the manual 
training school. Persons accom- 


plishing the year’s work will be given 
a certificate to that effect. 

Definite information may be had 
of C. M. Woodward, director, St. 
Louis. 


The Canals of China. 


The canals of China serve a wider 
purpose than that of transportation, 
says American Consul George BE. An- 
derson, of Hangchau, China. These 
canals produce food, and the muck 
gathered on their beds is used for fer- 
tilization, and every particle of plant 
life growing in and around them is 
used for various purposes, 

China is practically covered by this 
network of water. From the Grand 
canal lead smaller canals and from 
these ramify still smaller ones, so 
that there is scarcely a single forty- 
acre tract of land not in touch with 
this magnificent system. 

It is by this means that the Chinese 
raise their immense rice crops. Dur- 
ing the rice-growing season the fields 
are flooded, thus furnishing at the 
same time hatcheries for the fish, 
which, teeming in the canals, furnish 
the Chinese fishermen with abundant. 
hauls. This dual service of the 
eanals is of inestimable value to the 
country. 

The method of gathering the muck 
from the canal beds is similar to that 
of our oystermen, dredging by hand. 
From the muck enough shellfish is 
obtained to pay the farmer for his 
work, and the fertilizing muck itself 
is, therefore, clear profit. It is 
largely used around the mulberry 
trees, those valuable adjuncts to the 
silk industry. .The fertilizer, being 
rich in nitrogen, potash, and humus 
elements, is of great value. Another 
of the mutually beneficent features is 
that this muck dredging has kept the 
canals open for centuries. 

The Chinese farmers also keep the 
canals purified by gathering all float- 
ing weeds, grass, etc. The reeds are 
used for weaving baskets and for 
fuel. Thus, not a bit of plant life 
about the canals goes to waste. The 
adjoining swamp ground is used for 
raising lotus roots, from which com- 
mercial arrowroot is largely obtained, 
The natural query arises, “Why could 
not our Southern states’ swamp lands 
be similarly utilized?” Where the 
canals widen the extra water surface 
is used for raising water nuts or 
rather bulbs. These are rich in ar- 
rowroot. The annual profit from an 
acre of shallow water thus employed 
is greater than that of an acre of 
ecrain or similar crops on cultivated 
land. Another use to which the utili- 
tarian Chinese apply their canals is 
the raising of ducks. These duck 
farms are profitable. 

The condition of the Chinese 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
PP ed HORTHAND 
USIVELY ADOPTED BY TH Naw YORE 


cs a perines ‘ea FIVE YEARS commencing 
ames List of Books Adopted: — 

Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instrestes - B1.se 
pee Goutury Dictation Book & Legal Forms, 78 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 
—a 
canals, as a rule, considering the 
teeming population, is cleaner than 

the canals of the United 

There are few, if any, Q 
contaminate the water, and it is = 
indiscriminately for the bath, culi- 
nary, and laundry purposes. The 
Chinese have a number of clever de- 
vices and ideas in connection with 
their canals, which could be adopted 
with profit in the United States. 

The Grand canal system in China 
has existed in its present shape since 
about the time Columbus discovered 
America. The Grand canal itself 
from Hangchau to Pekin is 1,000 
miles jong, much of it being banked 
with stone. Its condition is such 
that a small outlay would place it 
upon a modern, fully effective basis, 
the greatest system in the world. 

The entire internal commerce of 
China, far greater than China’s for- 
eign commerce, is carried on by the 
canal system. The advent of rail- 
roads, while in some degree decreasing 
temporarily the canal traffic, would 
eventually affect it but little, as the 
railroads would, as universally else- 
where, build up a business of their 
own.—-Walter J. Ballard, in the 
Business Magazine for May. 











Climbing Mountains 


Is a fascinating and invigorating 
pastime. It develops not the body 
only, but the mind. The Alpine 
peaks of Switzerland have their 
counterpart in our own country, in 
the Sierrds, the Cascades, and parts 
of the Rocktes. 

The greatest glacial peak of the 
United States is Mt. Rainier in 
Washington, nearly 14,500 feet high. 
This magnificent mountain has fif- 
teen or more giant glaciers creep- 
ing down its sides and discharging 
their glacial detritus into the Colum- 
bia river or Puget sound. 

A climb to the summit of this peak 
is a feat worthy of any mountaineer. 
For twenty-five cents A. M. Cleland, 
General Passenger Agent of the 
Northern Pacific railway, St. Paul, 
Minn., will send to any address an 
illustrated booklet called “Climbing 
Mt. Rainier” describing a climb over 
the glaciers to the top of the moun- 
tain. 
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interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


\| For the use of Kindergartners 


| DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 
By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


| Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 
This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 





| | sents the effort on the part of the authors to presenta scheme of work based on children’s 


| We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price 
| $1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 
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‘TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Desiring to Reduce the Annual Outlay for Replenishing New Books 
‘| We wish to Emphasize the Necessity of Adopting the 


Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


The books are made to last Nearly Twice as Long and are kept 
Clean, Neat, and Healthful 
For one School Year at a Cost of but 4 41-4 cents each 


Order Now for September Requirements. 
Wetare hundreds of thousands of Covers behind our orders, so do 


not delay. 
THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—— 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 

















THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 253.] 





fects in the boilers or machinery. 
It was just plain carelessness which 
occasioned the disaster. The boiler 
which exploded had been shut off 
from its steam gauge by the closing 
of a valve by mistake, and the fire- 
room force kept crowding the fires 
under the boiler, without any one 
noticing that the steam gauge was 
not working. Of course, no boiler 
could stand that, and the explosion 
was inevitable. Of the four men 
whom the court holds accountable 
for the catastrophe, three lost their 
lives in the explosion. The fourth, 
an ensign who is blamed for neglect 
of duty in accepting the reports of 
subordinates instead of attending 
to the inspection himself, is to be 
tried by court martial. 


CURZON AND KITCHENER. 


Americans cannot be expected to 
take a great deal of interest in the 
quarrel between Lord Kitchener, 
ecoemmander-in-chief of the military 
forces in India, and Lord Curzon, 
viceroy of India, which has become 
so acute as finally to force thos 
resignation of Lord Curzon, after 
some rather sharp correspondence 
with the home government, in which 
the retiring viceroy plainly charges 
the ministry with failing to give him 
the support which it promised. The 
personal equation in this quarrel is 
not very important. Lord Curzon 
has made an excellent viceroy; and 
the Earl of Minto, who succeeds him, 
will probably do the same, But back 
of this is the principle over which 
the strife raged. This is the question 
whether the military administration 
of India should be subject at all to 
the oversight and restraint of civil- 
ians. So far as the result of this 
quarrel bears on that question, it 
strengthens the military side and 
greatly enmhamces the prestige of 
Lord Kitchener. 


A FRIEND OF CHILDREN GONE. 


The death of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge is a loss to wholesome and 
diverting juvenile literature. The 
books which Mrs. Dodge wrote— 
“Hans Brinker,” ‘‘Donald and Doro- 
thy,” “Theophilus and Others,” and 
the rest—would have been enough 
in themselves to give her an endur- 
ing claim upon the affection and 





gratitude of boys and girls; and 
thousands of people in mature life 
to-day have a warm place in their 
hearts for her because of them. But 
even more important was the work 
which she did for young people as 
the editor of St, Nicholas. Rarely 
have the right person and the right 
opportunity been more happily com- 
bined. She had the shaping of the 
first number, in 1873, and to the day 
of her death she was the responsible 
editor. She was fortunate in being 
in the service of publishers who had 
ample means and sagacity, and she 
had an unerring taste in the selec- 
tion of writers and artists, so thai 
she was instrumental in making a 
magazine which comes as near being 
ideal as works of human achieve- 
ment cften get to be. It was impos- 
sible that a woman who did so loving 
a work for children could be other 
than lovely in her own character. 


MISS ROOSEVELT IN THE ORI- 
ENT. 


Miss Roosevelt is having some 
novel experiences in connection with 
her trip to the Philippines. The 
Dowager Empress of China has ex- 
pressed a desire to have her continue 
her journey to Pekin. Her invita- 
tion has been accepted. It would ke 
a pity if her desire were not grati- 
fied, for this will be a meeting of the 
East and West worth witnessing. 
Besides this, the Sultan of Sulu has 
honored Miss Roosevelt with the 
offer of his hand,—and, it must be 
inferred, his heart also. It has 
probably occurred to the Sultan that 
the Americans are an_ energetic 
and powerful people, and that a royal 
alliance with them would be a safe- 
guard and a convenience. For the 
rest, Secretary Taft’s party is doing 
a useful work in acquainting the 
ilipinos in a  semi-authoritative 
way with American purposes and 
policies; and is gaining something 
also in seeing at short range what 
the real problems of administration 
and civilization in the islands are. 
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“Wow!” exclaimed the cold chisel, 
shuddering; “there goes that kid 
again sharpening a slate pencil.” 

“Gracious! does that annoy you? 
asked the saw. 

“Of course; doesn’t it affect you?” 

“No. It takes a file to set my 
teeth on edge.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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NEW HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


THE KEMPTON picTURES OF ‘HIA- 
WATHA.,”’ 30 superb prints, taken from life, 
among the Ojibway Indians, who enact the 
poem as the Passion Play is enacted in Europe. 
Size 10x12, 10 cents each. The set, $2.00 to 
teachers for introduction. 


SS 

NATURE STUDY IN THE POETS. By 
MARY R. THOMAS (Teacher in Boston Public 
Schools). A beautiful collection of choice 
passages bearing directly on nature study. 
Arranged for class use and thoroughly tested 
by Miss Thomas in her own classes. Stiff 
paper, artistic cover, 142 pages, 50c. postpaid. 


III. 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. By 
Maud ELMA KINGSLEY. Nos. 1-22, Colle 


English Series, proved so popular and useful 
that we have added Nos. 23-41, covering the 
English usually studied outside of the College 
English. 41 separate titles, 15 cents eac 
Send for list in detail. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 

and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Gen’! Pass. 





WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Educa- 

tion, cated eat 12 and April 

9, 1905. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street - BOSTON 

















ny 
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Japanese Notes, 


In the Westminster, George Lynch, 
after a residence of five months in 
Tokio, very aptly says: With the 
children lies the promise of the 
future of the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Where else can we find education so 
vniversal, so thorough, and so en- 
thusiastically pursued? lt is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the battles in Manchuria were won 
in the schoolrooms of Japan. An 
army like the Russian, with close on 
ninety per cent. illiterates, is badly 
handicapped in the modern art of 
war, against an educated enemy.” 

Things do come Japan’s way, in 
instance after iastance. The en- 
pire’s tobacco business became a 
government monopoly in July last. 
By March 31 the profits were 27,542,- 
0v0 yen ($13,771,050), a gain of 7,488,- 
000 yen ($3,674.000), more than esti- 
mated. The foreign loan of 300,000,- 
000 ($150,000,000), on the security 
of this one cf Japan’s many assets, 
is evidently a safe transaction. The 
profits, in peace times, will be larger, 
as the Japanese government sells 
tobacco to its soldiers in the field 
at greatly reduced prices. 

Japan’s foreign trade for March is 
figured up and shows a total of 
75,230,000 yen °*($37,615,000), an in- 
crease over March, 1904, of 19,000,009 
yen ($9,500,000). Exports increased 
1,230,000 yen ($615,000), and im- 
ports, 17,856,000 yen ($8,928,000). 
The import increase was chiefly in 
raw cotton, iron and steel, leather, 
machinery, and engines. The ex- 
port increase was in seaweeds, lac- 
quered ware, towels, porcelain and 
earthenware, cigarettes, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, cotton yarns, cuttle-fish, 
dried mushrooms, copper, and a long 
list of minor items, Silk manufac- 
tures fell off. Japan’s import of 
gcld and silver shows an increase of 
1,596,000 yen ($798,000), against 
18,602,000 yen ($9,301,000) the other 
way in March, 1904. These are 
Tokio ofacial figures, published in 
the Sun Trade Journal for May. So 
far the war has not done Japan’s 
foreign trade any genera] harm, but 
the reverse. 

The big Japanese armored cruiser 
now under construction at Kobe, 
Japan, will be ready to receive her 
armament by next October. She is 
a vessel much larger than any now 
in the Japanese navy, and will re- 
ceive a very powerful armament. A 
sister ship is just being laid down 
and will be launched next February 
or March. The new destroyer, 
“Fubuki,” is receiving her arma- 
ment and will he ready for business 
early in June. 

Pamphlets printed in English of 
the new railway mortgage law of 
Japan, which now renders foreign 
investment in Japanese railways 
feasible and safe, are on file in the 
bureau of statistics, department of 
commerce and lahor, Washington, 
D. C., where they may be consulted 
by all who desire. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady. 





Wealth and Debts of Nations. 

In 1903 the national wealth of the 
United States was reliably estimated 
at $100.900,000,000. That is $41,000,- 
000,000 more than that of Great 
Britain, and $52,000,000,000 greater 
than that of France and only $7,000,- 
000,000 less than the wealth of 
France and Great Britain combined. 
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It is $60,000,000,000 more than the 
wealth of Germany, $68,000,000,000 
more than that of Russia, and $78,- 
000,000,900 above Austria-Hungary’s. 

It is $7,000,000,000 more than the 
combined wealth of Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Austria-Hungary, and $48,- 
000,000,000 more than that of Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and all the rest of 
Eurcepe, outside of the five countries 
already first named. 

The proof of these statements is in 
the following tabulation: — 


Tinited States ....... $100,000,000,000 
Great Britain ....... . 59,000,000,000 
FTORCO. «5. iis bein ee 48,000,000,000 
GQOEMARY. -2000-. Tete. 40,000,600,000 
Ruste. «50s sa0veeshs 32,000,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ... 22,000,000,000 
[tale $$ 3.068 vse twsts 15,000 ,000,000 
Gpait*... ta. bund ee 11,000,000,000 
Degrees |. foie v os 5,000,000,000 
Rest of Europe ..... 21,000,000,000 


The public debts of the countries 
named and their distribution per 
capita of the population is shown to 
he as follows:— 

Debt. Per capita. 


eee ss ce oa $5,856,000,000 $150.00 
Portugal ...... 670,000,000 151.00 
Sp@in® 2.5.08. 2,000,000,000 110.00 
Great Britain .. 3,885,000,000 92.00 
EE. sacs aacde . 2,560,000,000 821.00 
Germany ...... 3,385,000,000 60.00 


Austria-Hungary. 1,112,000,000 25.00 
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Russia ........ 3,338,000,000 24.00 
United States .. 925,000,000 11.00 


There is no place for Americans to 
get in a grumble on that showing. 

Of all the countries in the world, 
the commonwealth of Australia 
makes the worst showing. Her pub- 
lic debt is $1,047,000,000, with a per 
capita of $278 and a continually de- 
creasing population. f , 

Careful perusal of the long list of 
public debits shows that the United 
States has the smallest per capita of 
publie debts. 

Mexico has a public debt of $168,- 
000,000, With a per capita of $13. 

Canada’s debt is heavy for so 
sparse a population, considering the 
size of the Dominion. The debt is 
$265,000,000 and the per capita $50. 

Argentina is also heavy laden, 
$509,000,000 and $100 per capita. A 
few others are:— 


Debt. Per capita. 
Netherlands .... $466,000,006 $86.00 
Greece .......... 168,000,000 69.00 
Egypt .......... 500,000,000 53.00 
Belgium ........ 504,000,000 81.00 
Turkey ........ 726,000,000 29.00 


Compare the United States wealth: 
and debt with either of the foregoing 
and we see how fully our financial 
lead protects our world lead.—Wa'‘ter 
J. Ballard, in The New York Sun. 








WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pe in America. It aims to develop im 
the student a knowledge of his own ers im 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory iui. cst si mat 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 





ey mantineadinmeaa ane dnnado aaa inde Mania aoae ae an doe | 
Irrigation Is Independence 


In working unirrigated land, the farmer is dependent for success 
on moisture and sunshine. Irrigation makes him independent of rain 
but he needs light and heat. In the Yellowstone Valley the sun shines 
300 days out of the 365. See the point? The land is rich, markets and 


transportation facilities of the best. 


‘** The Yellowstone Valley is noted for its large strawberries. lus- 
cious raspberries, and richly flavored blackberries. Apples of the finest 
quality are grown. Pears, grapes, plums, and cherries are harvested in 
great profusion. The people make big displays of tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, hops, and flowers at the annual county fares.” 

It is traversed by the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Irrigated lands in this valley produce per acre per year as follows : 
Alfalfa, three crops, 5 to 7 tons 
Timothy, one crop, 2 1-2 tons 
Oats, one crop, 40 to 90 bushels, machine measure 
Barley, one crop, 40 to 60 bushels, machine measure 
Potatoes, one crop, 300 to 600 bushels 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of land along the Northern Pacific 
Railway in North Dakota, Montana, and Washington are and will be 
made available for cultivation by government and private irrigation 
projects. Write for maps and pamphlets to C. W. Mott, General Emi- 
gration Agent, St. Paul. One way Colonist tickets at greatly re- 
duced rates on sale September 15— October 31. Ask about round 
trip Homeseeker’s tickets. Regarding rates and train service write to 
C. E. Foster, District Passenger Agent, 207 Old South Building, Bo-ton, 


Very Low Rates 


Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER *SS255> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 
101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 











AC nowt 
Y. M,C, A, Bid 
Portiand, 


HONEST 


EFFECTIVE 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E.| 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. | 

8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.2Spnte stta seks’) 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : , 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


EASTERN : 
Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. | 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


“tt 
RHAM, 


Eow 








| 


} 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 








‘Teachers’ 
Agency Agency 
Somaaenl 1890 











Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


THE SCIENCE wp 
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6 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in$! 
3 Winship : | every part of the country. 3 
+ Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 
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Some New Books. 








ft 





. Russian ship with us. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the St. Nicholas for Septem- 
ber Joseph H. Adams introduces 
“The Practical Boy” to the pleasure; 
of a home-made gymnasium; and Dr, 
E. E. Walker’s “First Aid to the In- 
jured” papers give the home reme- 
dies for simple poisoning. Lucia 
| Ames Mead has a helpful talk about 
| architecture and its lessons; Corne- 
| lia Hickman tells of “A Visit to Ply. 

mouth Rock,’ and Charles H. Caf- 
| fin’s “How to Study Pictures’’ serieg 
|deals this month with Piloty and 
| Fortuny. 





—The September number of Lip- 
| Pincott's is fiction-full. Its opening 


novelette, “The Fortress,” comes 
from the pen of an ex-war corre- 
spondent, Will Levington Comfort, 
who tells a tale of love amid stirring 
scenes around Port Arthur. An 
American girl, reporter for a metro- 

politan newspaper, shares the story’s 
stage-centre with two American men 
|and a Russian captain. The short 
stories are very clever. The two 
papers of the month are “Anacrap’,” 
by Maud Howe, a characteristically 
charming travel sketch, and “Deco- 
rative Plants,” from the authorita- 
tive voice of Eben E. Rexford. Good 
poems galore adorn the pages; and 
the number tapers off with its usual 
side-spiitting department called 
“Walnuts and Wine.” 
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Japanese Spirit. 
The Japanese spirit in the present 
war is shown by the following ex- 





tracts from a letter written by the 


commander of one of Admiral Togo’s 
torpedo boats, just before the battle 
of Tushima straits: “Take this as 
my farewell. I do not expect to see 
you again in this life. When my 
poat goes down I shall go too, and a 
If we hit, we 
shall go down with the Russians. If 
we are hit, the Russians shall come 
with us, for the last man alive will 
steer the spare torpedo in the water. 
Can one choose more glorious an exit 
than to die fighting for one’s own 
country, and for the Emperor, who is 
a ruler and leader to the nation’s 
head? Then let us uphold the honor 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Rhetoric in Practice.......... .... Newcomer & Seward Henry Holt & Co., N. ¥. $1.00 
France’s Le Livre de Mon Ami... .....-..-+.++0 Gerlac[Ed.] “ “ ae 
A Book of Verses for Children. . Lucas[Comp.] *“ “ ‘s “ _ 
The Blodgett Primer. .......0+..-+-seseeeees Blodgett Ginn x ‘ >0., Boston 30 
mr WERSt, ROBE. 200 cc cccsccecce soves “ 30 
“ “ Second ReEMder...........cccecscece ee “6 es, 
Common School Spelling-Book....... ........+. Gove “ ‘ 18 | 
ete rene Wee eery ee Te a E. P. Dutton & Co. om. ¥. 1.25 | 
Bygone re eer eee ee er eee Leveson “ 350 | 
1¢ Principles of Heredity..............-+-...+. Reid “s “ & 350 | 
The Life Of Christ... ......:ceec cee cece cecccerees Scott a “ “ “ 2.00 
Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie...............--++.4+- Conrad L. C. Page & Co., Boston 1.50 
Odes from the Divan of Hafiz .........-....«+-.- LeGallienne ‘“ 1.50 | 
EMO GTADDIG: «occ cccaseccecs ses cescoesccecceoese Cooke 1.50 | 
ey SS a ee ee Bassett Lothrop, —— ShepardC o0.,Bos’n 1.50 
PRONE DUNN dlls o0 tou cic'o cb + asad cee de cccd viene soce Scherer J.B. L ippincott Co., P iis. 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians ... ......... Steindorff G.P. Putnam’s Sons,N.Y¥. 1.50 
Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle......... Glasfurd John Lane Co. es 5.00 
Selections from Zola. .........-..-+..-eee cece cece Cameron Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 80 
The Complete Golfer. ..........ccccccccsessececce Vardon McClure, P hillips & Co., ¥.¥5—! 


so dinds «ach 6c506 vest sees coas 


Milyonkov Chicago U niy. Press, C hicago 3.20 








Fudge—“They tell me the rivers | 
are remarkably low.” 
Budge—‘What could you expect? 
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It comes by takin nothi 1 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. | eaten © ’ & nothing but | 
h Princty a wer catalogues addrese samen $$ 
the P _ a NI VER Y {Write for Catalogues | 
A B iE ER, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, ty Price-List | 








address the Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompPson, Principal. 

STE 


>Any Information, 


PUBLISHING 427_informat 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @z e New York. « 
——— 

















— NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
or women only. Especial attention is 











called to th urse of Household Arts. De 
For catalogues address Hexny “WHITTEMORE, N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
Principal. yy, STON, MASS. 


| use of the 


and the duty of being Japanese.” 
This wish was fulfilled. 
Walter J. Ballard. 


ote 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 





| part of the world. Be sure to ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


HIS EXAMPLE. 
“Robert,” said a teacher in one of 





|the public schools to her brightest 


“give me an example of the 
word damper in a sen- 


pupil, 


tence.” 
Robert thought a moment, then 
delivered himself of the following:-- 
“Teacher is damper-ticular about 
our English.”—Harper’s Weekly. 














BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


if lait seaso 


n is to be inaugurated 


in earnest at Keith’s the week of Sep- 
tembe 4, for a program that will 
rival ny of the mid-winter season is 
announced from that popular playhous 

Among the more notable enterta‘ners 
scheduled are May Duryea, who is to» 
well-known to amusement seekers her 


abouts to need any extended menti n 
and W. H Mortimer, who will make 


their debut at this playhouse in ths 
Y ct med) ketch, ‘“Vhe Imposter,’ 
whicl is fairl bubbling over wit 
tunny sit itor and is cons dered ons 
of ti ] iest littl laylets of h 
4° Ot! I t rta rs ) the pro 
zg mal whom h been ab 
t y for l vears 
> Ster th cl rming nd 
p rf. medier Dewi 
I 1 th acrobati 
< rt \wakening 
I Ww the I 
< ( t} riet'¢ for h 
j I eeke} ] Tob 
tw I gz won whe 


- 


MAJESTIC, 
[ 
I W 
> San rirl 
2 te 

I x} gling, t l sica 
pl t \ sna] 1 da 
fror t Z ct to tl final fall 
of the curtain is iny inducement t 
lox tl t goers, Miss Eva Tanguay’s 
production of “‘The Sambo Girl,” at the 
Majesti opening with a matinee on 
Labor Day, will find immediate favor, 
for it only does the piece contain all 
the ove necessary essentials, but the 
Tanguay company, too, comes heraldel 
as an organization above the average 
in point of merit “The Sambo Giri’ 
is a musical travesty. The score is in 
Gustav Kerker’s rhythmic vein, and 
Harry B. Smith’s book and lyrics ar 
commended for their brightness. 


TREMONT. 


There have been abounding signs of 


popularity for “The College Widow,” 
which will begin its third week at the 
Tremont next Monday. ‘The first fort- 


night’s performances brought peopla 
from the beaches and everywhere els2, 
every audience filling the house and 
leaving it delighted The success of 
Mr. Ade’s latest comedy is not difficult 
of analysis. Any one can recognize its 
cleverness in dialogue and character 
sketching and, moreover, every one is 
infected with the buoyant, youthful 
spirit of the story. It is not easy to re- 
eall a play in which so many healthy, 
wholesom«s young peopk are intro 


duced 


SENEELY & co. ELLS 
Meroe ong SEES 


IBREWE 


|| ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


\iX PLACES were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kalama- 
zoo. Mich. For these six places we nominated single candidates, one for 
each place. No one else was notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six of the can- 


didates and engaged them all. We d-ubt if that record has ever been equalled, but ordi- 
narily we find the one-candidate plan the wisest. When a superintendent knows what 


he wants and is willing to pay SIX CANDI command, we can usually pick 
the salaries that good candidates DATES out a candidate and say, ‘‘ This 
is the one.”’ It means a good deal of work on our part, and a good deal of responsi- 
dates loose upon every vacancy that came up we should be only an information agency 
It is thatsort of work that has brought some agencies into discredit. ALL ELECT 
This is arecommendation agency, and those we recommend are nearly ED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








se 8 ’ y introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN < ee TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address « 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal are ates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private se hools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 





Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsy}- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND WEST siiis°8"%, pine 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full ivoformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ***=*: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. @., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Ww ash., 313 kookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. | JOHN C ROCKWELL. Manager. 








HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





MANHATTAN BLDG. 





THE BRE 


WER TEAGHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAN 





D AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





bility ; but that is what we are here for. If we were to turn our whole list of candi-- 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 








Because itis better thanever. It 
will retain all the good features 
of the and add a number of 
equally good ones this coming 


WHY? =: 


SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


It will bring in the September number articles 
splendidly illustrated from the pen of such men as Mr. 
Walter Sargent, State aan te of tty of the 
Cc ‘ommonwealth of Massachusetts, and Mr. C. Edward 
Newell, he age tg Drawing of WEsT “shasta 
Mass., both dealing effectively with the problems 
confronting the supervisor and grade teac %.. sr of the 
country se hools. 


past 


The outline of the year’s work for these schools is 
alone worth the price of the whole subscription. 
Think of the guidance it affords you and the mental 
worry it saves. 

It will cover the field of art in schools in its varied 
forms as NO other paper will, simply because it can 


not. The School Arts Book fulfills its mission, be- 
cause it is a magazine with ideas and ideals behind 
it and strongly supported by the best men and 


women in the school TrOooTn. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE DOLLAR 


THE DAVIS PRESS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD» IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science was Skill have done for the World 


A NEW IDEA! 


A New Edition, judiciously illustr: age and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 


Pai: atial Train drawn by the Latest Twentie th Century E ngine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. 


Paper cover, 30c. 
Author, Alex. Hogg, 


Address the 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an 


interesting 
EL1I0oT, HARVARD. 


and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
‘“* | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils eve rywhe re over the land early drawn to this omni- 


present interest of society.””— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 

**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

**T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 


great importance of the railroad as a factor for American Civiliza- 
tion.’”’— U. S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


*“*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
a mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’ 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

‘*T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

‘There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines 


on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’—PRINCIPAI 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


- SUPERINTEN- 
and girl in 


, and 
BRAGDON, 


“The book is evidently one of 
FULTON, U. OF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.” 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’ 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA 


‘*] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented 


‘ 1 “— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGPIELD, M¢ 


unusual interest.’”’-— CHANCELOR 


STATE SUPERIN- 


of modern 
SUPERINTEN- 





NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this pape 


during the past few years 
sally commended. 


, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to 


sive adaptation to the first four grades 


each season, with a progres- 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 


children are seeking 


all its life to the varying conditions. 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines 


started, scienceward. 


g, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


along which children can be 
Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 











